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THE INTENSIFYING WAR 


ITH the launching of General Auchinleck’s offensive in Egypt 

the war generally gathers towards a climax. News from this 
particular field arrives slowly; it is natural enough that in the 
midst of operations on a great scale the General Staff should have 
more important tasks on hand than the drafting of communiqués. 
But it is known that the hope, expressed by our contributor 
“Strategicus ” on another page, that Auchinleck would strike first 
has been realised, and that the first objectives were achieved. For 
the rest we must wait. Such a movement has great possibilities 
if sufficient weight of men and material is behind it. Occupying or 
reoccupying territory counts for little ; the defeat of Rommel’s army, 
and particularly his tanks, is what matters. Whether this fighting 
can bring any relief to the hard-pressed Russian armies round 
Rostov is doubtful. The most that could be hoped for would be 
the diversion of a few Luftwaffe squadrons. The Russian situation 
generally, with the Germans pressing steadily forward at Rostov, and 
being pressed steadily backwards at Voronezh, is full of interest, 
but full unfortunately of danger. All that can be said is that it is 
danger no greater than the Russians surmounted so successfully last 
year. Meanwhile the position in China, with the important bomb- 
ing-base at Wenchow changing hands repeatedly, and the threat 
of a Japanese attack on Siberia growing, clearly needs watching. 


A Response te America 

A striking article in last week’s Economist drew attention to a 
situation which ought not to have been allowed to arise. A remark- 
able series of speeches, it is pointed out, has been delivered in recent 
weeks, notably by Mr. Henry Wallace, Mr. Sumner Welles and 
Mr. Milo Perkins, all taking the most comprehensive view of the 
fundamental causes of war—most of them economic—and, in 
consequence, of the steps that must be taken to avert war in future. 
What is envisaged broadly is an era of liberal economic co-operation 
on a world-wide scale, and the resolute destruction of all artificial 
barriers to that development. Some of the speeches have been 
published at length in this country, though often not till some time 
after delivery, but what has been conspicuously lacking is the 
authoritative and cordial response which utterances so enlightened 
plainly invited. ‘Till this week no British Minister has so much as 
indicated that he was conscious of what American Ministers have 
been saying. Mr. Eden’s speech at Nottingham on Thursday is 
therefore particularly welcome. What he said might have been said 


sooner, by himself or one or other of his colleagues, but the essential 
thing is that it has at least been said now, said by the Foreign 
Secretary and said so well. The American speakers can no longer 
wonder whether their words have fallen on empty air. They know 
now that their steps and ours are set in the same direction, 


Shipping Losses and Production 

On Tuesday the United States War Shipping Administration 
reported the grave news that shipping losses last week were the 
highest since the war began, and that sinkings of United Nations’ 
vessels have greatly exceeded mew construction. There are two, 
and only two, ways of remedying a situation which is becoming 
more and more serious. One is to destroy the attacking U-boats 
and planes—especially U-boats. The other is to construct more 


_ vessels or other means of transport than the enemy succeeds in 


destroying. The Americans have not yet mastered as we did in 
1940 and 1941 the problem of frustrating the U-boats, though with 
the increased adoption of the convoy system and the perfecting of 
the use of shore-based aeroplanes it may be hoped that they will 
secure better results. On the production side they are achieving 
marvels. In a speech at Birmingham last Saturday Lord Halifax 
said that last month the Americans turned out abeut two ships 
a day, and wilt shortly be turning out three a day. But even 
this is not enough. There is news also of the conversion of 
the shipyards of the Higgins Shipbuilding Corporation to the 
production of 7o-ton cargo planes. A fleet of such planes flying 
quickly across the Atlantic would be an invaluable substitute for 
a certain amount of shipping, and would provide quick means 
of reinforcing the Allies in any field of wat. The vast scale of 
American production increases our confidence that the problem of 
transport will ultimately be solved, but improvement can only be 
rapid if our ally, helped by our own warships, finds means of 
stopping the depredations of U-boats in the western Atlantic. 


The Battle of the Seas 


At this stage of the war it is natural that the full significance of 
the battle of the seas should be better understood by the people 
of this country than it is elsewhere, because for us this struggle 
has lasted so long and success in it has always been the condition 


of our survival It became acute from the moment when the 
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Germans, having conquered Norway, also overran France, and were 
use sO many bases on the Atlantic. None the less this 
country found means of countering the attacks, and before the 
autumn of 1941 had the position well in hand. The causes which 
made it more acute early this year are well understood. 
In a sermon he preached_at St. Paul’s last Sunday Dr. Matthews 
spoke of this “silent and hiddea battle of the seas” as one 
is more deadly and decisive than the conflict on the borders of 
Egypt, and even than the gigantic struggle in Russia. That is 
no exaggeration, and it is desirable that our information service 
should constantly bring this truth home to the rest of the world. 
Everyone can realise the crisis the Russians are facing in the East 
or what we on a smaller scale are attempting in Egypt, but abroad 
it is insufficiently understood that the ceaseless battle we keep up 
on the Atlantic is indeed a “ second front,” and that without success 
there we could not send equipment to Russia, or keep the way 
our Allies. Our 
submarine bases 


able to 


open for our expeditionary forces or for those of 
bombing of the German shipbuilding yards and 
is part of the same vast engagement, which our intrepid marine, 
no less tian the Royal Navy, is ceaselessly waging. 


Keeping Russia Supplied 

Our efforts at sea have had this great result, among others, that 
they have rendered fruitful our efforts in the workshop to keep 
Russia supplied with arms. Mr. Oliver Lyttelton said last Satur- 
day that we have fulfilled our undertakings to supply Russia, sending 
her all the tanks and aircr2ft we promised, and more, Tanks 
have been shipped at the rate of 50 a week, and of aircrafi we have 
sent II per cent. more than we promised up to the end of June. 
This has been done in spite of demands from the Middle East and 
the preparation of the field force in this country. If there are some 
who have been saying that we have sent more to Russia than we 
could spare, the answer is that there is no fighting on land any- 
where which matters more than, or indeed as much as, the fighting 
Mr. Lyttelton spoke of the consequences to the Allies 


in Russia. 
It would 


of a German victory bringing the enemy to the Caucasus. 
give him the coveted oil, it would split the Soviet armies in two, 
it would threaten the eastern flank of our whole position in the 
Middle East. On the other hand, if Russia can hold through the 
summer and autumn Hitler will have suffered a defeat from which 
he might be unable to recover. There is no question that it is 
the right policy for us to strain every nerve to send more and 
more supplies to Russia—tanks and aeroplanes, and the ships which 
carry them—while at the same time we continue to pin down a 
large proportion of their air force in the west by repeated R.A.F. 
sweeps over enemy-occupied territory. 


Moscow and the Second Front 


A message from the Special Correspondent of The Times at 
Moscow says that it is unquestioningly accepted there that the 
second front will be opened just as soon as the Allies’ General Staffs 
can organise it; but, the message goes on, “any discussion in the 
British Press about its desirability or any judgements publicly 
expressed about the most suitable time for it have the most unhappy 
effect.” That is a statement which should be pondered by those 
who, not knowing all the facts, shout their advice in the Press or 
on the platform, and importune the Government to choose this 
or that moment for an attack in the west. It goes without saying 
that the Russians would rejoice if we should attack the Germans 
forthwith in France or Norway at the moment when the enemy 
are concentrating so much force against Russia. But among the 
people of the Soviet Union, accustomed to leaving strategic decisions 
to strategists, it also goes without saying that the moment for launch- 
ing such an attack will be one chosen, not by irresponsible and 
mischievous journalists, but by the Allies’ General Staffs. It ought 
to be understood that our Government is in the habit of taking 
the Soviet Government into its confidence to the fullest extent. 
There are constant conversations and consultations, and what both 
the Governments desire from military operations are the best military 
results—the best for both of them, their military interests in the long 
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run being identical. What is the best, in a military sense, for Russia, 


is also best for us; and what is best for us is best for Russia. 


. , p 
The Miners’ Resolve 

The proceedings at the annual conference of the Mineworkers’ 
Federation at Blackpool made a substantial contribution towards 


the settlement of the more immediate problems of the mining 
industry. The president, Mr. Will Lawther, recognised to the full 
the gains secured to the miners by the increase of wages, the 


national minimum wage, the establishment of a National Wages 
Boaid, and national control, and called upon the miners to accept 
their own responsibilities by producing the coal that the ration 
needs. The miners are agreed that the steps taken towards the 
nationalisation of the industry put upon them the onus of 
“ nationalising * themselves, and the Executive has been empowered 
to draft proposals for welding the district associations into a unified 
control organisation. Such an organisation will have many functions 
to fulfil in relation to the Minister of Fuel and the National Wages 
Board, and not the least of these will be to give its help in improvy- 
ing conditions of work in this, the most dangerous of all industries— 
to increase safety measures, to promote a “ boys’ charter,” and 
combat the deadly disease silicosis. The country, outside mining 
districts, has never realised ‘as fully as it should have done the sort 
of life that the miners lead, and it is absolutely essential that more 
and more attention should be paid to safety, elimination of disease, 
adequate compensation, housing and welfare. The grievances of the 
miners are of long standing. They have had much reason for feeling 
that they have not been given a square deal Progress is now being 
made, but it must be remembered that a more far-reaching reorgani- 
sation must be carried out after the war. 


The Home Secretary’s Powers 

Tuesday’s debate on Regulation 18B, which took place on a motion 
to reduce the Home Office Vote by £100, was a very proper 
demonstration of the need for Parliamentary vigilance jn al] matters 
affecting the liberty of the subject. Early in the war the Home 
Secretary was given drastic powers to detain persons whom he has 
“ reasonable cause to believe ” might be a danger to national security 
if left at liberty. It has been urged, and it was urged again on 
Tuesday, that it was never the intention of Parliament to give the 
Home Secretary the unchallengeable powers he exercises without 
appeal to the Courts, or any obligation to be guided by his Advisory 
Committee. The House of Lords decided last November, by a 
majority of four out of five Law Lords, that there is no appeal from 
the Home Secretary’s “reasonable cause to believe,” though Lord 
Atkin, dissenting, held that the question of fact—whether there was 
reasonable cause—could be determined in a court of law. The 
majority decision holds, and the question which the House debated 
was whether it ought to hold, and, if so, what other checks might 
be imposed to limit the absolute power of the Home Secretary. 
Mr. Morrison fully admitted that he had powers which the country 
would not tolerate in time of peace, but he insisted that it must 
tolerate them in time of war. With the object-lessons of fifth- 
columnism before our eyes and possible dangers which the Executive 
has the duty of handling, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the Home Secretary must have the most complete power, and that 
there may be cases where even acquittal in a court may not make 
it safe for him to release a suspect; even the Advisory Com- 
mittee, which js not responsible to Parliament, cannot have the last 
word. But there are more general safeguards. The vigilance of 
Members of Parliament and such a debate as last Tuesday’s do, in 
fact, affect the Executive, which acts in the knowledge that it is 
under a salutary surveillance. 


Help for China 


An appeal for funds for relief work in China can need no syllable 
of commendation here or anywhere else. There is no cause which 
any Euglishman would more gladly and more generously support. 
All that is necessary is to remind any who have failed to note 
where subscriptions should be sent that they should be addressed 
to Lady Cripps, United Aid to China Fund, 13 Regent Street, S.W.1. 
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A CHALLENGE 


F the capital purpose of the leaders of the Congress Party in 

India was to demonstrate their country’s unfitness for self- 
government they could have chosen no course better adapted to 
that end than the one they are at p-esent pursuing. With a 
resolute, implacable and alarmingly efficient enemy on India’s 
north-eastern frontier and in command of the sea-approaches, Mr. 
Gandhi, Pandit Nehru and Dr. Azad are attempting to drive 
wedges into India wherever the prospect of a fissure presents 
itself—wedges between Indians and British, wedges between 
Hindus and Moslems, wedges between extremists like themselves 
and sane moderates like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Rajagopalachari 
and Sir Ramaswami Aiyer. As if that were not sufficient confusion 
to achieve, the prolix and doctrinaire manifesto launched on the 
world by the Congress Party Working Committee at its meeting 
at Wardha on the 14th of this month is compounded of a series 
of propositions or assertions, some demonstrably false in them- 
selves, some utterly irreconcilable with others, concluding with 
a threat which is so plainly an ultimatum that the President of 
Congress felt constrained to declare in an interview the same 
day that there was no ultimatum, “only a reiteration of the 
national demand.” Other interpretations of other sections of the 
resolutions by other leaders present the same composite picture 
of confusion and contradiction. 

Since a brief respite is conceded before the Working Commit- 
tee’s resolution comes up for ratification by the Congress Party’s 
All-India Committee on August 7th, it is worth while to exarnine 
the document and the various glosses and commentaries on it 
more closely. It begins with a conventional reference to “ India 
in bondage ” and the assertion that “ British rule in India must 
cease immediately,” followed by the flagrantly mendacious declara- 
tion that the Cripps mission (which promised full independence to 
India after the war) showed “ that the British hold on India was in 
no way to be relaxed.” After an observation to the effect that 
the sense of frustration thus produced has resulted in “a growing 
satisfaction at the success of Japanese arms,” the resolution dwells 
on the importance of securing Indian independence in order to 
help China—a course calculated, it might seem, to diminish the 
success of Japanese arms and mitigate the satisfaction thereby 
created. Congress does, nevertheless, desire to build up 
resistance to aggression against India by the Japanese or any other 
foreign Power, but that is made impossible by the presence of a 
foreign Power—Britain—on whose withdrawal “responsible men 
and women of the country” would come together to form a 
provisional government representative of all important sections 
of the people of India. But since (in spite of the growing satis- 
faction at the success of Japanese arms) it is desirable to defend 
India and help China, the Allied Powers would still be at liberty 
to keep troops in India for that purpose. If, however, in spite 
of this appeal, the British Government declines to abdicate its 
responsibilities in India, “ Congress will then reluctantly be com- 
pelled to utilise all the non-violent strength it has gathered since 
1920, when it adopted non-violence as part of its policy for the 
vindication of its political rights and liberties. Such a widespread 
struggle would inevitably be under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi.” 

Such is the intimation which the President of the Congress 
Party, Maulana Azad, insists is not an ultimatum. Since Mr. 
Gandhi is the proclaimed leader of the new campaign his com- 
ments on the resolution are perhaps more relevant than Dr. Azad’s. 
They were given in an interview transmitted by Reuter on the 
day the Wardha resolution was passed. Of the views expressed 
by that remarkable man, whose influence on India’s fortunes, apart 
from his championship of the depressed classes, has in the main 
been so pernicious, the following declarations are representative: 
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“There is no room left for negotiation—either they recognise 
India’s independence or they don’t.” “I conceive of a mass- 
movement on the widest possible scale, though of a purely non 
violent character. . . . My intention is to make the movement 
as short and swift as possible.” “I can say that free India will 
make common cause with the Allies, but I cannot say whether 
free India will participate in militarism or whether she will choose 
the non-violent way. But I can say without hesitation or any 
sense of shame that if I can possibly turn India towards non- 
violence then I will do so.” Here; then, is the programme of the 
Mahatma, the chosen leader in the new campaign—unconditional 
withdrawal of the British power and non-violent opposition to 
Japan on India’s part. Mr. Nehru, who stands next in authority 
to Mr. Gandhi, had as it happens five days earlier enunciated 
rather different principles. “I want,” he said, “ non-submission 
and the development of resistance to the invader,” and “ the 
fundamental way to look at it [Mr. Gandhi’s projected new move- 
ment] is how ultimately to increase the strength of the Indian 
public to meet invasion.” It is out of such conflicts of purpose 
that the Wardha resolution was evolved. 

We begin, therefore, with a confused and contradictory resolu- 
tion, reflecting confusion and contradiction between the Congress 
leaders. Outside Congress circles the resolution finds no friends 
at all. It has, of course, been condemned fiercely by Mr. Jinnah, 
representing the great majority of the 94,000,000 Moslems. The 
49,000,000 Depressed Classes, whose leader, Dr. Ambedkar, has 
just accepted a seat on the Viceroy’s Executive Council, with the 
portfolio of Labour, will have none of it. The small but enlightened 
body of Liberals condemns it. The influential Madras leader, 
Mr. Rajagopalachari, has resigned from the Congress Party to 
free himself to conduct a campaign for a Congress-Moslem League 
settlement, a National Government for India and the restoration 
of democratic governments in all the Provinces, co-ordination of 
State and people in defending India against Axis aggression. It 
is against that background that the importance of the resolution 
of Congress must be assessed. But even so, it may be argued, 
the Congress Party represents a majority of the people of India. 
That may or may not be ; there is no evidence that the inarticulate 
and non-political millions of India’s toiling peasantry take any 
interest in Wardha programmes at all. Still, Congress does 
undoubtedly advance that claim, and by so doing lays itself open 
to the charge, directed constantly against it by the Moslems, of 
aiming at the totalitarian domination of India by a single party. 
For the confident assumption that on the withdrawal of the British 
from India “responsible men and women of the country” will 
come together (at whose invitation?) and form a provisional 
government there is no evidence whatever. All the indications, 
most notably the declarations of the Moslem leaders, point the 
other way. India would no doubt continue to be governed, but 
its governors would be the Congress Party—or the Japanese. 

That ratification of the Wardha resolution by the All-India 
Committee next month would create a serious situation need not 
be denied. In that event Mr. Gandhi will launch his civil 
disobedience movement. The Government of India must and wilk 
stand firm. Even in the face of the Japanese menace the challenge 
of Congress must be accepted. There is indeed no alternative, 
since Mr. Gandhi rules out all negotiation. Good may even come 
out of evil, for the failure of a civil disobedience movement would 
enable Indian politics to be placed on a new basis of reality, 
The parrot-cry of “India in bondage” was never more fantastic 
than today. In the Viceroy’s Executive Council—in effect his 
Cabinet—eleven members out of fifteen are Indians. A million 
and a quarter Indian volunteers are fighting for India with the 
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United Nations, and that number grows daily.. So, concurrently, 
does the output of war-material from Indian workshops and 
factories. The Communist Party of India, which the Government 
of India has decided to ban no longer, has described the attitude 
of Congress as “ boiling down to cutting our own throats,” and 
as weakening the defence of the country against aggressors and 
making the task of the Fascist invader easier. If in seven out 
of eleven provinces democratic government under Indian Ministers 
responsible to Indian legislatures has been suspended, that is only 
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because Congress called out the Ministries on strike as a purely 
political manoeuvre. Meanwhile the British Government, through 
Sir Stafford Cripps, has propounded a detailed plan for the attain. 
ment by India of complete political independence after the wa, 
under a constitution framed by a democratically appointed India, 
Assembly. Everything in India might be going well politically 
The Congress Party seems determined that everything shall go il] 
This is no time for throwing down a challenge to any Indian pzrty 
But still less is it a time for running away from a challenge. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE leading article on the War Cabinet in Wednesday’s Times 

was discreet, but suggestive. Its main concrete proposal, and 
even that took the form of a tentative question, was that the 
Cabinet as a whole might apply itself directly to the control of policy 
and strategy, and the Defence Committee cease to exist. One 
advantage, or merely result, of such a change would be to 
dispel the fear, or merely the prospect, that Lord Beaver- 
brook might become Defence Minister, as it has been 
fidently rumoured that he would. The Cabinet. so far as 
persons outside it can judge, is an effective working body 
of men who understand one another and co-operate well. It is 
quite certain that Lord Beaverbrook’s return would not improve 
the quality of that co-operation, nor does the advocacy by his 


con- 


f 
papers of an immediate second front and a General Election sug- 
gest him as the most dependable of counsellers at an emergency 
It appears to be clearly realised in Moscow (and 
here are the best of reasons why it should be) that another front 
will be created the moment such a development is practically 
possible ; but on those possibilities the latest American figures 
of sinkings cast a sinister light. Insistence on a premature move 
with inadequate forces is the worst of services even to the Russians. 
* * * * 


like the present. 


A document which for some reason, probably lack of space, the 
daily Press of this country has largely ignored—the United States 
Naval Department’s communiqué on the Midway Island battle, 
issued last week—contains some passages poignant in their simplicity, 
which I quote verbatim as they stand. The battle, as is well known, 
was exclusively one of aircraft against ships. This is part of what 
happened : 

“Six Marine Corps torpedo-planes attacked enemy force in 
face of heavy odds ; only one of these six planes returned to its 
base.” 

“ Sixteen Marine Corps dive-bombers attacked and scored 
three hits on carrier ; only half of attacking planes returned.” 

“ Fifteen torpedo-planes from this group proceeded to attack 
at Once without protection or assistance of any kind. None of 
these fifteen planes returned. Sole survivor of thirty officers 
and men of this squadron was Ensign ? (name mutilated in 
transmission). 

There is a sublimity of heroism here that must not go unrecognised. 
It was like gallantry which carried the men of the Swordfish squadron 
to death in the attacks on the ‘ Scharnhorst’ and ‘ Gneisenau.’ 

* e * * 


In another and different sphere honour has at last been paid 
where it was justly due. In the desire to give the fullest credit to 
Indian and Dominion forces for their valour and their success in 
the earlier fighting in Libya an impression derogatory to troops 
from the British Isles was unintentionally created. That has been 
handsomely rectified this week by the official publication of the 
names of the British regiments, making up two-thirds of the Eighth 
Army, which have played their part in the recent fighting. They 
make a Homeric or Shakespearean catalogue—the Coldstreams and 
Scots Guards, the Green Howards, the Durham Light Infantry, the 
Worcesters and Eas: Yorkshires, the Rifle Brigade and the King’s 
Royal Rifles, the Highland Light Infantry and the Northumberland 
Fusiliers, with, of course, the R.A.S.C., the R.A.O.C. and the 
signallers, and above all the Royal Tank Regiment. The list may be 
incomplete, but even as it is we are grateful for it. 


Mr. D.N. Pritt, whose observations on political matters are ne 
as a rule of the first moment, has, I see, been indulging in ; 
peculiarly offensive form of innuendo. The reason for the delay in 
opening a second front in Europe, he is reported as having said 
on Monday, “was not that Mr. Churchill was unwilling. but tha 
powertul influences in high places still hankered after the defex 
of Russia and reconciliation with Hitler.” What does this mean} 
What are “high places” in relation to the Prime Minister? Ther 
is Only one natural inference ; does Mr. Pritt desire it to be draw: 
or not? The strategical reasons for the delay in opening a second 
front are known to everyone—except, apparently, Mr. Pritt. Bu 
suspicion and division must be diligently sown at a time when con- 
fidence and unity were never more essential. The harvest will be 
reaped by—whom? 

* * * * 
surrounds the facts 
correspondent of The 
“It is expected” 


A rather remarkable mystery still 
lving a despatch sent by the Cairo 
Times to his paper nearly a month ago. 
he wrote, “that Mr. Churchill’s statement will contain a 
announcement which may be a pointer to one of the fundamental 
reasons for our reverse [in Libya] ; but until this 1s made public— 
as it must be some time, even if it is omitted from the Prime 
Minister’s statement—it is not permitted to disclose what it is.” 
This stirs up curiosity well. The facts hinted at remain undisclosed, 
. * . . 

So little reliable news is coming out of Germany that even straws 
in the wind are worth watching. A neutral now in London whe 
happened to be in his own capital when diplomats posted 
at Berlin and Paris were home on furlough learned from them that 
though the diplomatic service food two or three 
limes the quantities to which ordinary citizens are entitled even 
these increased rations have always to be supplemented by consign- 
ments from home. Asked how he found London for food, he replied 
that he always had more than he needed. 

* * * 7 


gets tickets for 


Salvage campaigns, and in particular the levy on iron railings 
and the like for war purposes, are ali to the good, but some reason 
and decency in their conduct may properly be looked for. I heat 
of a churchyard in Hampshire where the chains on those graves 
so equipped have been removed by the crudest methods without 
any request or notice to the owners; the chains and the posts 
carrying them wer? apparently simply hit off with sledge-hammers, 
the stones in which they were set being cracked and smashed 
indiscriminately. I give the facts as I get them. If thev are true 
it seems a particularly heartless and sacrilegious outrage on the part 
of some authority or other. 

* * * * 

When my distinguished colleague Harold Nicolson permits himself 
to talk about “the temple of Janus being temporarily closed for 
repairs ” it seems time to limber up for action. What repairs? Why 
repairs? There is an unsavoury odour of dilapidation about the 
term. The Temple of Janus does not close—not this particular 
temple at any rate—though there may be occasional and opportune 
changes in the ministrant. At any rate the old firm is on the old 
stand again now for better or worse, quite sufficiently revivified t 
deal as may be called for with any comment, marginal (i.e. on the 
border-line) or otherwise. Who imputes repairs may soon hunself 
need repairs. JANUS. 
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THE FIGHT FOR COMMUNICATIONS 


By STRATEGICUS 


the absence of any material change during the last week. The 
tactical position has changed, though not considerably; and the 
change has not been all on one side. Indeed, a careful scrutiny of 
the situation would suggest that the balance of advantage is not easy 
to cast up. The outlook remains grave, because on the Russian front 
the Germans hold the initiative, are bent on victory “at any price,” 
and the territory which may be abandoned without detriment to 
the strategic situation has seriously shrunk: ‘The perils remain the 
same ; but it is possible now to see that the threats have not 
developed into disasters. 

This is a remarkable and reassuring fact. When Mr. Lyttelton 
said that “it will be folly to deny that these 80 days in front of us 
are some of the gravest we have ever faced,” he was perhaps under- 
estimating the Axis determination and the campaigning season. It 
is rather a new “Hundred Days” that faces us; and the critical 
period may stretch even beyond that, since the Germans fought up 
to December 6th last year, and Dr. Goebbels meant literally that 
victory will be-sought “art any price.” Nevertheless, it would be 
an equal folly to exaggerate the present German successes merely 
because we see the goal at which they are aiming and the perils 
they threaten to the Allies. Realism demands that we read the 
situation as objectively as possible, while bearing in mind all that 
the initiative may imply when it is spurred by desperation. Hitler 
knows what the volume of Allied production means even when it is 
dammed by his submarine campaign. He must win within the 
present campaigning season or he will be lost. The very lack of 
restraint which he is showing in the use of his resources in men and 
material, while it alone offers the chance of evading the fate that 
threatens him, makes the consequences of failure doubly sure. 

Since a week has passed without producing any substantial change 
in the situation, it may be well to describe what it actually is, as 
far as can be read in the reports. It is now over a fortnight since 
the Germans claimed that they had captured Voronezh, and it 
appears to be true that they had penetrated into the city, and may 
still hold the fringes of it. But they have never held Svoboda, some 
60 miles to the south, where the railway crosses the Don. The bitter 
and violent struggle about the Don crossings involves this stretch 
of the river and the railway that forms the chord of the arc. The 
fiercest fighting has revolved about the comparatively small area 
which embraces the space between the Don, the Voronezh and the 
Kursk-Voronezh railway line ; and the German situation within that 
irregular triangle is considerably worse today than it was a fortnight 
ago. The hinge or pivot of the German advance is, from the 
geographical position, easier for the Russians to protect than any 
part of the whole front that is now threatened, and it embraces this 
stretch of the Don and the railway that crosses it between Voronezh 
and Svoboda. 

It is clearly the communications that must decide the great 
German drive to the east as, of course, they condition every part 
of the battlefield. Von Bock has cut the main communications with 
the south-east, but about Voronezh they are still intact. They are 
being used for the heavy counter-ettacks in that area; and it is 
the absence of a reasonable system of communications in the south- 
east that constitutes the main Russian weakness. Indeed, Hitler is 
striking at them with all his force and skill ; and his campaign against 
them extends to the Arctic and far eastward to the Aleutians. His 
purpose is to isolate Russia and to isolate the Russian armies within 
the country. It is his possession of superior communications that 
gives him his advantage in the south-east ; and yet even there the 
position is far from desperate. He has not so far contrived to cut 
off any great body of troops in his advance and, failing that, can 
it be said that he will ultimately have the advantage in the very 
considerable extension of the front?. While the hinge about Voronezh 
is intact and the Russians have time to bring up their reserves to 
confront his armies, it would seem that he is as far off as ever from 
the only sort of victory that counts. 


gr most revealing fact about the general military situation is 


As far as we know, he has as yet-made no great inroads into 
the Don basin. Somewhere about Millerovo he is still held, Fight- 
ing is going on below Kamensk, where the great bulge to the west 
begins. The earlier claim to have broken through to the Don 
“on a broad front” appears to have related to no more than 
Panzer, and perhaps motorised, raids which have either been wiped 
out or been driven back. No doubt there will be more attempts 
to cut off the troops west of the Kamensk-Rostov section of the 
railway, and it has to be recognised that the communications upon 
which the Germans are there operating are immensely superior to 
those that feed the Russian armies. But, although the Germans 
may take Rostov, how far will they be advantaged unless they 
can weaken the hinge upon which the whole movement pivots, or 
unless they can destroy some considerable part of the southern 
armies? It can be seen that they might continue their advance 
towards Stalingrad on the Volga, and sc strike at another line of 
communications, or down the Rostov railway towards the Caspian. 
But such operations involve great distances, and it is not easy to 
picture any competent staff launching out into the blue with an 
organised army lying along its main communications. 

Even if Von Bock intended to pivot on Voronezh, he can gather 
little comfort from the recognition of his own great losses, and his 
inability to destroy or disorganise the southern Russian armies. 
Although his communications are much superior to those of the 
Russian armies, the momentum of his force depends upon its con- 
centration, and these advances towards the south and south-east must 
dissipate it. They will also weaken the concentration of the Russian 
armies ; but the latters’ lack of communications always compelled 
them to a certain dispersion, and their superior numbers can bear it 
better. It is easy to say that while the Russian armies remain an 
organised force, the Germans cannot achieve their end; and it is 
true. But they can be seriously weakened for offensive purposes 
by the loss of communications that facilitate their advance, and 
form the arteries of their domestic and foreign supply. The sever- 
ance of these is the !east of Hitler’s purposes. The point of im- 
portance is whether he can contrive it unless he destroys some 
substantial part of the Russian armies. Can he, dare he, take the 
risk of striking at Stalingrad apart from that condition? It is this 
question that suggests a strong attempt in the immediate future 
against some part of the southern face of the bulge which the 
Russian positions trac: past Voronezh, Orel and Bryansk. Whether 
that be so or not, it is impossible to ignore the dangers that are 
latent in the German push to the East. They can only be ignored 
or depreciated on the assumption that Hitler has at his disposal 
forces sufficient to cope with any flank attack, and at the same time 
to extend the front of his armies to a very considerable extent. 

In the Egyptian section of the same European-Mediterranean 
theatre Auchinleck has been doing all the attacking, and the advan- 
tage of the exchanges lies with him. While Rommel has been 
trying to rest and reconcentrate his German troops and armour, he 
has been compelled to use them in small though violent counter- 
attacks because the limited objectives of the Imperial attacks have 
all been commanding ground. The high ground about Tel el Eisa 
and the Ruweisat ridge both give their possessor oversight of the 
surrounding country ; and after sharp and prolonged attacks they 
remain in Auchinleck’s hands. They are not of overwhelming 
importance in themselves, but they provide useful insurance 
against surprise attack by Rommel, and a means of concealing from 
him the preparations behind our front. 

The course of this vigorous tactical offensive has been very 
heartening ; but the most encouraging feature of it has been the 
close co-operation of air-contingents, which seems to be growing 
in strength. This development satisfies the ground forces more 
than any preceding operation of the Air Force; and, of course, 
it not only acts as a deterrent to Stukas, but works upon the nerves 
of the enemy. The Army has always tended to depreciate the 
strategic use of aircraft ; but, though it may be difficult to hit upon 
the optimum distribution betweea close co-operation on the battle- 
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field and the attack upon the enemy’s ports, airfields and supplies, 
it is easier now than it has ever been. Both forms of attack are 
necessary ; and, if the battlefield operations can be praised without 
qualification, it is hard to exaggerate the importance of the bombing 
of ports and port installations. 

In Egypt the problem is almost entirely one of communications. 
If the middle Mediterranean were not closed to Allied shipping, 
it would be difficult to conceive of even the present offensive- 
defensive in Egypt. The Eighth Army would have had all the 
men and material it can use long ago. As things stand it is impera- 
tive to check or minimise the reinforcement of Rommel’s army. 
The attack upon Malta has begun again ; and now men and sup- 
plies are coming from Crete by sea and air to Tobruk and even 
to Mersa Matruh. Sooner or later one side or the other will strike, 
and Rommel, of course, stands to gain more and he risks less. Yet 
it is to be hoped that Auchinleck will move first; and whether he 
can do so will depend almost entirely upon the success of the 
air and sea attack upon Rommel’s communications. The future is 
dark with dangerous possibilities ; but it is merely common sense 
to recognise that at present they are no more than possibilities. 


THE MANAGER’S FUNCTION 


By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE 

HE profound change which has taken place in the character of 

industry in recent times is primarily due to the rapid growth of 
technological knowledge, which has led to the development of com- 
plicated machinery, turning out goods by mass-production methods. 
This involves large-scale production, which calls for a much higher 
degree of managerial skill than was needed in the small-scale enter- 
prises of earlier days, where success depended more on skilled crafts- 
manship than on industrial management. 

Industrial efficiency is always a matter of importance, for on it the 
standard of life attainable by the community largely depends. It has 
never been more important than it is today, when the very life of 
nations depends so largely on their ability to keep their fighting forces 
adequately and promptly supplied with the weapons which they need. 
It is said that there is a shortage of man-power in British munition 
factories, but if the average standard of managerial efficiency 
approached that of the best managed factories there would be no such 
shortage. The real production problem today is not one of man- 
power, but of management. Industrial management has developed 
into a science, and those who have mastered it and possess the power 
of leadership can successfully manage any large factory, no matter 
what is produced. There are many industrial managers of first-rate 
ability employed in non-essential industries, and if these were, for the 
duration of the war, put in charge of industrial enterprises engaged 
on work of national importance which today are ill-managed, greatly 
increased output would be secured without adding to the labour 
force. 

The supreme importance of the managerial function in industry 
forms the basic argument for the views expressed in an important 
book by an American writer, James Burnham, entitled The 
Managerial Revolution, an English edition of which has just been 
published (Putnam, 7s. 6d.). In this book Mr. Burnham maintains 
that the present “is a period of transition from one type of society— 
that type which has prevailed from, roughly, the fifteenth century to 
the early part of the twentieth—to a new and different type of 
society,” and the purpose of his book is to seek to show “ what type 
of social organisation is on the immediate historical horizon.” Until 
the first world war society in industrialised countries was based on 
the capitalist system. Mr. Burnham is convinced that capitalism 
“will disappear in a couple of decades at most, and perhaps in a 
couple of years,” and that it will be replaced by a society controlled 
and ruled by industrial managers. “ Within the new social structure 
a different social group or class—the managers—will be the dominant 
or ruling class.” 

This view is, of course, definitely opposed to the widely-held belief 
that Socialism (i.e. a society that is classless, democratic and inter- 
national) is the only alternative to capitalism. As to this belief 
Burnham states: “It is false that Socialism is the ‘ only alternative 
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to capitalism.’ It is false that capitalism will continue. 
that Socialism will replace it.” 

The change from a capitalist economy to a managerial economy js 
taking place in every industrialised country. It has gone farthest in 
Russia, very far in Germany and Italy, and much farther than people 
generally realise in the U.S.A. (through “New Dealism”) and in 
Britain. The rate of the transition has been enormously speeded at 
certain points, as in Russia in 1918, in Germany from 1933 on, and 
everywhere by the effects of the world war. The base of capitalist 
leverage is being undermined ; the relative weights of governmental 
and private enterprise altered. When, finally, the major part of the 
instruments of production come under governmental ownership and 
control, the transition will, in its fundamentals, be complete. The 
“limited state” of capitalism will be replaced by the “ unlimited” 
managerial State. Capitalist society will exist no longer, or linger only 
as a temporary remnant. Managerial society will have taken its place. 
“ The basis of the economic structure of managerial society is govern- 
mental (State) ownership and control of the major instruments of 
production. On a world scale the transition to this economic 
structure is well advanced. All the evidence at our disposal indicates 
that the development will continue, will, in fact, proceed at a rate 
much speedier in the future than that of the past ; and that the 
transition will be completed. We may not like this prospect ; we 
may most bitterly resent it. But to think that it is not the most pro- 
bable outcome is to judge history in terms of our desires and not on 
the evidence amply before us.” 

Clearly, if Mr. Burnham is right in his analysis of the present situa- 
tion and his forecast of the future, those who are working for 
increased governmental control over industry and for the naticnalisa- 
tion of the instruments of production, distribution and exchange, in 
the expectation that these will lead to Socialism and a classless 
society, will be bitterly disappointed, as will others who hope that 
capitalism will continue with only slight modifications. Burnham 
argues that everywhere an attempt to found a Socialist State with 
a classless society must inevitably fail, as it has done in Russia; 
which is “immeasurably farther away [from Socialism] today than 
during the first years of the Revolution, nor has this direction 
been episodic, but rather a continuous development since those 
early years.” In spite of the elimination of the capitalists, a new 
class-stratification, along economic lines, has proceeded to such a 
point that it equals or exceeds in sharpness that found in capitalist 
nations. “Every shred of freedom and democracy has by now 
been purged from Russian life.” Burnham is careful to state that 
this condition of things is not due to any malevolent action on the 
part of Russia’s rulers. It was the inevitable result of the pressure 
of economic facts. What has happened in Russia will happen 
wherever Socialism or Communism is introduced. Events in Russia 
are only cited because the transition has gone ferther there than 
anywhere else. 

A managerial society is the only one which can function efficiently 
in a world in which technological knowledge has reached an ad- 
vanced stage, and-any country which attempts to carry on with 
a capitalist system, or to change to a Socialist one, will be rela- 
tively so inefficient that it will not be able to stand up against 
countries with a managerial economy, either in times of peace or of 
war. A country in which production has been nationalised or placed 
under public control must inevitably have an autocratic Govern- 
ment. It cannot be governed by a Parliament such as we have in 
Britain. The country will be governed as a factory is governed, and 
the control will be exercised by the managers, i.e., “those who 
guide, organise, manage, administer the process of production.” 
There will be no difference, in principle, between those who operate 
in what we now call the Civil Service, and those operating in the 
factories. 

A fundamentally important reason why a managerial economy 
such as Burnham foretells will inevitably supersede capitalism is 
that, whereas capitalism can only function if it makes profits, a 
managerial economy based on communal ownership of 
the means of production need not do so. Under a managerial 
economy there will be no mass-unemployment, though we 
may not like the means employed to prevent it. The volume of 
production will grow in relation to the population, and the costs 
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of production will be lowered ; thus countries which adopt a man- 
agerial economy will be formidable competitors of any which. 
have not done so. 

In Mr. Burnham’s forecast with regard to international affairs he 
is less convincing than when he is dealing with the economic future 
of individual countries. Hs predicts that the world will be divided 
into three Super-States centred in Europe, America, and East 
Asia, and these will divide the world among them. “ The day of a 
Europe carved into a score of sovereign States is over ; if the States 
remain they wil! be litthe more than administrative units in a larger 
collectivity.” Britain will be forced tv join the European super- 
State ; “ alone she would be economically and socially helpless.” 

Such in brief outline are the views expressed in Mr. Burnham’s 
thought-provoking volume. Whether one agrees with them or not, 
it cannot be denied that the book is an important one, which should 
be read by everyone who is considering post-war problems. 


BOYS AND THE PITS 


By MAJOR R. A. C. RADCLIFFE 


T is, I think, common knowledge that one of the most serious 
] adverse factors affecting coal production in this country today 
is the shortage of young men and boys in the coal industry, and 
that there is a Government Committee now enquiring into the 
matter. This body is in the unfortunate position, not entirely 
unknown to other Government Committees, of having to try and 
diagnose and propose immediate remedies for a disease which, far 
from being of recent origin or due to the war, is in an advanced 
stage, and has its origin in the country’s social and industrial 
history during the last twenty years or more. 

Iam only able to speak of one county, Durham, with any intimate 
knowledge of the problem, but I have good reason to believe that 
what is true of Durham is more or less equally true of the coal- 
fields of Northumberland, Lancashire and South Wales, and true, 
but to a less marked degree, of the other coalfields where the 
incidence of unemployment was less heavy in the years 1926-1939. 
In Durham, certainiy, where I worked amongst the miners for three 
years, 1934-1937, the problem showed itself in very striking form, 
when the coal trade started in 1936 to make a slight recovery, and 
the first hopes of returning prosperity came to that gallant and long- 
suffering county. 

With that coal trade recovery there came a demand for juvenile 
labour in the pits, which the colliery companies quite naturally 
expected would be quickly supplied from the large surplus of un- 
employed juveniles who were attending the Juvenile Instruction 
Centres. But, much to their surprise and, in many cases, their 
indignation too, the juvenile labour they required did not come, 
since many of the boys preferred to be transferred to the Midlands 
and the South to work in factories, or even to remain unemployed 
rather than go down the pits, and the demands of the companies 
consequently remained unsatisfied, and have so remained, I believe, 
ever since. 

During those long years of unemployment something had happened 
which in the long run is likely to have more effect on the future 
of the industry than even the recent Government purchase of the 
royalties—and that something was the dying of the old tradition 
that the sons followed their fathers down the pit. With the passing 
of that tradition the coal industry lost its most powerful labour- 
recruiting agency, which in many coalfields had given it almost a 
monopoly over the available supply of male labour, and came into 
open competition with other industries. It was a competition for 
which it was singularly ill-prepared. 

There were, of course. many factors which helped to account for 
the abandonment of a standing custom. In some observations I 
made at the time I noted the following causes in their approximate 
order of importance: 

(1) The long spells of unemployment and low wages due to short- 
time working, which had prevailed in the industry for so long, had 
convinced both fathers and sons, often much against their will, that 
mining was no longer a worth-while career for them. Most of the 
wives and mothers had been of that opinion for many years 
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(2) The improvement of transport facilities had broken down the 
old isolated pit-village life and enabled boys to see and want other 
jobs. 

3) Better education had taken the cleverer boys away from the 
pits into black-coated jobs. 

4) The establishment of Labour Exchanges with well-organised 
transference schemes had given boys a wide choice of jobs. 

5) Smaller families had more incentive and 
opportunity to choose careers for their children. 

6) The lack of social and other amenities in the pit-villages had 
attracted many young men to the towns. 

(7) The low social grading of the miners in the eyes of “ superior ” 
persons. : 

(8) The unhealthy working conditions. Evidence on this point 
was very conflicting. Conditions varied a lot in the different pits, 
and some miners throve on conditions that knocked others up. The 
fairest conclusion was that while the industry was nc more unhealthy 
than many others there was plenty of room for improvement, and 
that delicate boys, especially those with rheumatic tendencies, should 
not work underground. 

(9) The unpleasantness and danger of the work. Here again 
much was said on both sides. Superficially, coal-mining does appear 
to have few attractions, and undoubtedly the superficial dis- 
advantages, particularly the dirtiness of the job, were responsible for 
putting off many possible recruits. And yet I knew many miners 
who were intensely proud of their calling, who liked it, and who 
could not be happy in any other sort of employment. It was a 
man’s job, they said, which gave them a feeling of self-respect, and 
they could not find in any other industry the same satisfying 
mixture of danger, physical effort, skill, comradeship and comparative 
freedom. Unfortunately the miner, being more inarticulate than 
most workmen, rarely succeeded in explaining his feelings to his 
son who, unless he tried the work for himself and .got “ bitten,” 
took his mother’s advice and kept away. 

A consideration of al! those factors, recorded for Durham County, 
but fairly applicable in all the coalfields, I think, makes it clear 
that the coal industry has been to a considerable extent the victim 
of circumstances beyond its control. But it is obviously impossible 
to leave the matter there. Labour for the industry must be found 
both in order that the war may be won and so that we may be 
able to undertake after the war the great schemes of industrial 
production which will be urgently necessary. And it is juvenile 
labour that is most needed, since grown men do not usually make 
as good miners as those who have started as boys in the pits. 

What can be done? Obviously, no remedies that are applied now 
can cancel in a few brief months or years the present unpopularity 
of the industry in the minds of the youth of the country ; but it is 
believed that the following suggestions, if carried out, would by 
degrees bring back to the pits the juvenile labour they need: 

(1) The reorganisation of the coal industry must be so planned 
that the miners will feel confident that the industry will never again 
have the same lean years of unemployment and low wages as 
occurred from 1924-1940. A bold, clearly explained, long-term plan 
of post-war industrial development and reconstruction, based on the 
coal industry of the country, is the only possible way of giving this 
confidence, which I believe to be absolutely essential. Counties like 
Durham, which were dependent on export trade, will require special 
reassurance. 

(2) The rate of wages must truly reflect the hazardous and im- 
portant nature of the industry, and compare favourably, and not as in 
the past unfavourably, with easier and less important work. 

(3) The grim and unattractive mining-villages must be improved. 
Many will require rebuilding altogether, and plans should be pre- 
pared now so that the work can start as soon as possible after 
the war. 

(4) Pit-head baths with canteens should be established in the 
small pits as well as the big ones. 

(5) A Juvenile Weifare Officer should be appointed for each large 
pit and for each group of small pits. 

(6) A system of apprenticeship should be worked out for all the 
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many different types of skilled work; many more scholarships in 
mining itself should be given; and more mining technica] schools 
set up. These reforms would make the industry more attractive to 
the clever and ambitious boys and would also benefit the industry 
itself, which today needs brains as well as brawn from its workers. 

7) More recreational and social facilities should be provided for 
the young people in the villages. There should be a good Boys’ Club 
in every village, under the leadership of the Juvenile Welfare Officer, 
with facilities for boxing, football, and cultural activities. 

(8) All boys should be medically examined regularly, and no unfit 
boy should be allowed to work underground. 

9) A two-weeks’ holiday with pay should be compulsory. 

(10) Boys should be given a regular time off for their mid-day 
meal. 

(11) Various grievances about wages and rates of pay should be 
looked into and remedied. 

2) Improved safety-training methods should be compulsorily 
introduced to all pits. 

If and when all these suggestions have been carried out, 1 am 
confident that the boys will once again follow their fathers down the 
pits—and this time with the approval of their mothers. 


AN OLD ORDER 


By SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 

ARGERY the laundress. Robert the weaver, Hubert the cook, 
Simon the miller, William the shepherd, Reynold the carpenter, 
Godiva the widow, Walter the fisherman, William the smith—these 
are but a few among the several hundred dwellers in and about my 
Kentish village who are recorded in the Great Cartulary of 1442 to 
have subscribed to the Order of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John 
of Jerusalem their pence and their morsels of land. The homely 
details seem remote from this grim summer. Yet, across the five 
centuries since they were recorded, they interweave with the fate of 
Europe in 1942. True that the men and women, who thus pledged 
their subscriptions, were moved—to quote the words of one of them 
—“ with the divine leve and for the salvation of my soul, and the 
souls of my antecessors and successors.” True that their gifts might 
be earmarked for some purely loca] purpose—like the 6d. rent of a 
birch wood which Geoffrey de Heilonde granted in aid of a lamp 


“to be kept up before the altar of St. Nicholas for ever” within 
the chapel of the house in which I recall his benefaction. Those 


givers were none the less contributing to the greatest movement of 
sustained international faith that Europe has yet seen, and thereby 
to the upholding as its spearhead in the historic year 1565 of a 
Malta then as now steadfast under attack. 

When on July 1sth, 1099, the survivors of the first Crusade under 
Godfrey de Bouillon captured Jerusalem, they found at work in the 
city, under the leadership of one Brother Gerard, a small hospital 
for Christian pilgrims. It had been established a little over sixty 
years before by some merchants of Amalfi, who had purchased the 
site of an earlier hospital founded there by Charlemagne. Some 
of the crusading army were tended within its walls; and Duke 
Godfrey, who visited it, was so impressed by its virtue that he 
endowed it with the manor of Montboise in Brabant. The returning 
crusaders carried its fame throughout Europe, and many distant well- 
wishers followed Duke Godfrey’s example. It grew rapidly. A 
visitor of 1160 found as many as 2,000 patients in its great halls 
and three churches within its confines. Gerard and his fellows had 
meantime adopted a monastic rule, with vows of chastity, obedience 
and poverty. The Pope had taken the community under his pro- 
tection. Gerard had died in 1120; and his successor, Raymond du 
Puy, spurred probably by the example of the Templars, had added 
military functions to the brotherhood, and by that union of professions 
had enlarged it into a great order of chivalry. The habit of its 
knights was a black robe with an eight-pointed cross on the left 
breast. In battle they wore red tunics over their armour, and their 
banner was a white cross on a red ground. There were sisters as 
well as brothers of the Order. They changed their red dresses to 
black when in later years the island of Rhodes was lost to it. 

The Order spread across Europe. “Every corner of the world 
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sends us money,” the Patriarch Heraclius, visiting London in 1185, 
declared to Henry II. Already by the middle of that century it 
had acquired ten acres of land in Clerkenwell. Upon them it built, 
as its headquarters in England, a Priory, which became alsoO—what 
we lack in London today—a centre of high public hospitality. There 
King John spent a month, and knighted, on Easter Day of 1212, the 
heir to the throne of Scotland. There Eleanor of Castile was enter. 
tained. There Henry IV stayed for fifteen days before his corona- 
tion ; and there in 1§o1 the Ambassadors of Scotland were lodged, 
Thirty-six “ Commanderies ” in different parts of the country appear 
in the fourteenth-century roll of the Order. Its principal house in 
Scotland was at Torphichen and in Ireland at Kilmainham. Its 
sisters were assembled at Buckland in Somerset. It must have held 
at that time not less than 2,000 properties in England alone. Over- 
seas it assumed as its special function the protection of pilgrims 
travelling to the Holy Land. It established and maintained hospitals, 
It built fortified castles. Its great twenty-towered castle, the Krak 
des Chevaliers north-east of Tripolis, remains an outstanding 
example of mediaeval military architecture. Europe came to be 
divided into seven “ Langues ” for its support. These were Provence, 
Auvergne, France, Italy, Aragon, England and Germany, an eighth 
Langue of Castile and Portugal being later carved out of Aragon. 
It built and manned fleets that made it ths greatest naval power in 
Christendom. Its ship, the ‘ Santa Anna,’ commanded by an English- 
man, was the first armour-plated vessel known. A six-decker of 
some 1,700 tons, she carried a crew of 300 men with provisions for 
six months, and she mounted fifty large cannon. The Order disposed, 
too, of considerable land forces. Its troops were called upon to 
protect the rear of the third Crusade in its march towards Jerusalem, 
Its light cavalry or Turcopoles were by tradition under English 
command. 

When Saladin drove the Christians out of Jerusalem, he allowed 
the Knights Hospitallers a year in which to settle the affairs of their 
hospital. They moved on to Acre, which Richard Coeur de Lion 
had captured after a siege of twenty-three months at a cost of 100,000 
Christian lives ; and there they built a yet greater hospital, it would 
seem, than they had abandoned. They moved on again—to Cyprus, 
to Rhodes and to Malta. In each island they left their memorials, 
notably the “auberges”’ or hostels for the knights of the several 
Langues. In Rhodes and in Malta they withstood famous sieges. 
During the last and the greatest of them, even Queen Elizabeth, 
who had reaffirmed her father’s dissolution of the Order in England, 
issued prayers to be said in all the churches for the defenders of 
Christendom. It was left to Napoleon to drive the Order from 
Malta in 1798. He loaded its treasure into ‘ L’Orient,’ which Nelson 
sank in Aboukir Bay a few months later at the Battle of the Nile. 


The east end of the house, in which I write, is still that of the 
chapel of a Kentish Commandery, which the Order of the Hospitallers 
founded in 1199. Here were managed the estates of the Order in 
the countryside around. Here probably came young knights on 
probation, till, in their twentieth year, they went overseas to perform 
their “caravans” in fleet or army. At its gates the village, where 
Margery and Simon, Hubert and Godiva lived in peace, still goes 
to its daily work, still bears its ancient name. I ask myself in this 
year of the detestable “new order,” in a month in which this 
scarred but still prosperous village is comparing its lot with that 
of the brutally destroyed Lidice, what lesson the history of that 
old brotherhood, so faithfully maintained by the rich and poor of 
this and hundreds of other English villages, yields for the true 
European order which all men and women of good will expect. We 
can no longer look at Europe, as did the Englishmen of Euphues’ 
day, “ alwayes though not laughing, yet looking through an Emeraud 
at others jarres.” But Europe is still a dark glass. Its dimly seen 
future calls certainly for much hard thinking and planning ; will 
certainly exact much self-denial both of men and nations. Not 
less certainly it will demand faith. For no coming European order 
can survive which does not carry with it the faith of the common 
people. It will be a less simple fidelity, no doubt, and addressed 
to a more complicated task than that which sustained the first 
crusaders in their journey across Europe to the rendezvous at 
Constantinople, their terrible march through Asia Minor; which 
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evoked the pious subscriptions of my village 500 years ago. A signal 
ef its quality seems to shine in the unselfish sympathy to which the 
devotion and suffering of the Russias have moved so many English 
hearts. Is it fanciful to speculate that such a faith might fittingly 
choose for its temporal headquarters the place in which for more 
than two years now the hope of Europe has once again been so 
gallantly defended—the brave island of Malta? 


HOSTELS AND GIRLS 


By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 

ACH hostel holds a thousand women and girls ; there are four, 
E five, sometimes seven, hostels in a group; there are four or 
five such groups in England and Wales, perhaps more—there is 
official reticence regarding that, on security grounds. Everywhere 
the routine is much the same, for the factories work night and day 
and three shifts of human beings must minister. The girls climb 
into a row of waiting "buses, clock in at the factory, work, eat during 
the brief factory break, climb into their *buses again and back to 
the hostel for another meal, rest and bed. 

It was with the expectation of finding something rigid, mechanical, 
even monstrous, and tolerable only as a war necessity, that I went 
and looked at seven such hostels, staying three days in one of them. 
There would, of course, I knew, be a certain decency (the large 
numbers allotted to “welfare” was a feature), and some attempt 
would be made to amuse the poor conscripts. A fellow-visitor had 
similar anticipations. “ Till a cum a made sure t’ place must be a 
barracks wi’ so many! Many a time, puttin’ t’ dinner on v’ table in 
Bradford a near cried thinking of our Maudie alone in such a place! ” 
Invited to stay and to see for ourselves, Mrs. Hawks and I entirely 
revised our opinions. There are hostels that I have not seen, but 
of the seven (in two different parts of the country) that I have visited 
I can report that they are the nicest of clubs, that they represent 
real and varied experiments in communal living, and that the 
atmosphere is comparable to that of a summer-school or of a well- 
organised one-class cruise. 

The source of hostel atmosphere is twofold. In the first place, 
each of those visited had been handed over for administration either 
to the Workers’ Travel Association or to the Co-operative Holiday 
Guild, that is to people used to having to please and amuse their 
public, but also with a sense of social responsibility—some of their 
public have always wanted to enlarge their horizons. Men as well 
as women do this work. In the second place, first-rate architects 
with a real cultural background have been responsible for lay-out 
and decorative detail ; architects, moreover, with the soundest and 
most modern views on plumbing. The war forced an austerity on 
the architects that they (and I) enjoyed; but, had the hostels not 
been a war-time measure, no doubt a little of what one might call 
“Sickertism ” would have pleased the residents. Residents agree 
that the hostels are bright and pretty, that the chairs are comfortable 
and the little bedrooms for two beautifully planned. The state of 
the Jight-coloured decorations and curtains after six months of use 
(three-shift use) show that they have been, on balance, approved. 
(Experience is that people are not so reasonable and responsible 
in their care of material objects unless they like them.) Girls and 
women have come, or been drafted, to these hostels from all over 
the place and, had this interesting social experiment not been a by- 
product of war, it would have been interesting to see whether some 
of the home-sickness of most residents’ first weeks could have been 
prevented by the actual framework within which the life of the place 
moves. 

One homesick girl from Belfast spoke as if she were in a sense 
impatient with herself at not being able to take more advantage of 
many things the hostel had to offer. It was hard to be precise as 
to what was the matter; the other girls just said she would “ get 
used to it.’ What was it, besides her familiar friends, that she 
missed? She could not put her finger on it, but remarked that, 


though the food was nice and there was plenty of it, she couldn’t 
have a cup of tea just when she thought she would, and that, though 
all the buildings were kept so nice and warm, there wasn’t a fire 
In peace-time this could have been remedied, not by the 
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administration but by the architects, which might, or might not, have 
helped her. The size of the place and the many contacts were a 
relief to some. A London woman of about fifty (small, rather droop- 
ing with a singular look of sadness and resolution) told me that just 
now she could not stand either her own home or someone else’s. 
She had been widowed by the last war and left with a little boy of 
two. This only son had now been eighteen months in Africa. 
“ Always been plenty of time for something to happen between his 
writing and me getting it. Time passes best here.” 


Two very pretty girls whose ¢nergies were at the moment wholly 
bent upon the hostel carnival (the mayor of the local town was to 
open it, and daring costumes of crape paper were being secretively 
or ostentatiously confectioned in every corner) tossed their heads 
and told me that after London the place was “too quiet.” The 
remark, being made in front of Mrs. Hawks, brought a storm about 
their charming ears. How the girls had the face to grumble she 
couldn’t imagine! Mrs. Hawks went on to tell me how she came 
to be at the hostel. She had had two daughters here, but the elder 
one had been sent off on medical grounds. The younger, who was 
eighteen and had only come “for cumpany like,” had thus been 
left to it. Mrs. Hawks, much worried, had got into correspondence 
with the matron of Maudie’s sleeping-block, who had suggested that 
Mrs. Hawks could perhaps manage to come and see for herself? 
This “best week’s holiday in me life” with mother and daughter 
sharing a room was the result, and Mrs. Hawks and the matron were 
fast friends. 

The matron’s action seemed typical, for there is genuine con- 
sideration and sympathy. The atmosphere in the different hostels 
varies a little, just as do the sizes of the stages in the assembly-halls 
and the colour-schemes. One hostel, for instance, strikes a new- 
comer as easy and hospitable ; the emphasis is on dancing and the 
importation of *bus-loads of R.A.F. or soldiers to dance with. In 
another there are dances, but there also a big choice of discussion- 
groups and travel-talks. One encouraged C.E.M.A., another tolerated 
E.N.S.A. (not liked by me or by the more fastidious residents). One 
specialised in homely, rather restful activities, such as W.V.S. (allot- 
ments and “ make-and-mend” meetings) ; another was ambitiously 
running lectures and even a trip down a coal-mine. It seemed to 
me that the residents made rather less use of the more serious 
opportunities than would comparable groups of girls and women in 
engineering factories. But to discuss the validity of this impression 
and the reason for such a fact, if established, would take too much 
space. 

Mrs. Hawks’s and my conclusions about our dreaded hostels are, 
then, in brief, that they are very good. It is delightful to see so 
much intelligence applied, not as commonly in the war-effort to 
material objects (which, it seems to me, we handle with unparalleled 
skill), but to human beings. One of the first reflections that succeeds 
this one is regarding the many uses to which the hostels should be put 
after the war. Those who built or now administer them all have 
their suggestions. These naturally vary according to the surround- 
ings—real country or somewhat industrialised. They include con- 
valescent homes, country holiday camps for families, holiday camps 
for children, and boarding schools. (From experience with evacuated 
children, I believe that health and knowledge would benefit enor- 
mously if all elementary school children had a year—three terms— 
at a boarding school. Board of Education officials when interviewed 
agreed that at least a term would be an excellent thing.) In one 
group there are seven large hostels. Thus it might be best—in view 
of local resources such as medical personnel and playing-field accom- 
modation—to use two hostels for one and two for another purpose. 
We all hoped that they would not be used, anyhow not many of them, 
and not for long, for the demobilisation of the army. Their con- 
struction is not, the architects think, robust enough to stand the 
amount of wear and tear to which troops seem to subject structures, 
These hostels could be a real national asset. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised wn this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


URING the Boer War we had a large map of the Transvaal 

and the Orange Fre: State mounted upon cardboard and 
propped upon the blackboard easel in Great School. The head- 
master, having read the morning newspapers, would emerge through 
the baize door which separated his chill study from the turmoil of 
the school-room and wou!d adjust the little flags which marked our 
successive encirclements and defeats. Even to my young and in- 
expert eye it became obvious that we were surrounded at Ladysmith, 
surrounded at Mafeking, surrounded at Kimberley, and badly beaten 
at Lombard’s Kop. As winter approached, the cardboard began to 
curve in the heat of the adjacent fireplace, and the headmaster 
removed the map to his own study, where jt remained for the rest 
of the war cockled and dusty, leaning against the cupboard where 
he kept his canes. In the First German War also we had our 
maps and flags. The latter were removed hurriedly across Belgium 
and down to Compiégne, leaving pin-holes behind them wel] within 
the German lines. But when trench-warfare set in, the names of 
our local battles were not marked upon the maps which we had 
bought in August, 1914, nor could we discover upon their already 
dusty surfaces such places as Gheluvelt or Zillebecke, as Albert or 
Messines. Once again the great cardboard maps were taken off their 
easels, the little flags hung limply as their pins rusted, and we settled 
down to following the war upon the maps provided for us day to 
day by our enterprising and efficient newspapers. In this war we 
have long since been rolled off the maps which we bought in 1939, 
and nothing short of Mercator’s Projection, showing the great tilted 
continents of Europe, Africa and Asia, can cope with its fluidity. 
So once again we have come to rely upon the sketch-maps which 
the newspapers provide. The charts of the Western front now lie 
discarded, their pin-holes pricking-points of forgotten pain. 

* * * * 

During this week I have been scanning with anxious eyes, not 
merely the great bend of the Don, but also the fiat fan which marks 
the delta of the Nile. War brings fame to the geographically obscure, 
immortalising villages such as Blenheim or Waterloo, and conferring 
the glamour of the Iliad upon some unknown beach. It is strange 
to observe how quickly recondite names become intimate, or how 
places which in one’s memory basked placid in the sunshine of 
eternal peace now stand lit luridly in smoke and fire. The heat- 
haze which hung about the harbour of Alexandria would, as one 
approached it slowly from the sea, show a faint ochre band across 
its centre, and gradually this band would detach itself from the haze 
of sky above it and the haze of water below, becoming a line of 
houses which, as one came nearer, turned from ochre into sparkling 
white. Trees there were, and great moles and breakwaters and 
villas and school buildings mounting among green parks. There 
was a sense of affluence about Alexandria, and the villas of the 
rich merchants—the “ nitid: mercanti alessandrini”—were gay with 
oleanders and green grass. Within their shuttered rooms, which 
smelt of turpentine, the chandeliers tinkled as one walked across 
the parquet and the mirrors reflected slits of sunshine through the 
blinds. When I last saw Alexandria it was at dawn and from the 
air. The great hydroplane churned the cool waters of the harbour, 
and one could see, although not hear, the splash it made; up we 
circled above that ever-luxurious town, villas and gardens swinging 
together in a circle of green and white, and then northwards across 
the sea, while Alexandria sank into its haze and the mountains of 
Crete rose out from the circle of blue in a tangled pattern of amethyst 
and snow. 

* * * * 

As I gazed this morning at the sketch-map with which my 
newspaper had provided me, letting my eyes wander eastward from 
Tel El Eisa past El Alamein to the point where the lush delta 
firx fades into the desert, the name of Burg El Arab sprang out 
at me with a stab of memory. I recalled a visit which I had paid 
to that strange village in November, 1925. I remembered the high 
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walls of the place, the Saracenic battlements, the closed balconies 
which hung suspended above the desert, the huge gateway which 
opened upon the enclosure. 1 could see again the Egyptian Camel 
Corps passing slowly from deep shade to sharp sunlight under the 
gateway, the camels turning their swinging heads to the breath of 
the desert as they stepped delicately through the arch, the men 
sitting hunched upon their saddles, their rifles propped against the 
pommel. Around us swept the Libyan sand, and by the side of the 
sea were the scattered stones of past civilisations, the headpieces of 
Arabian tombs, the stones of Roman temples. Burg El] Arab in 
those days had been constructed as a model village ; jt contained a 
market to which the desert folk would come to buy their provisions ; 
there were warehouses and store-rooms and cool white-washed offices 
for the Egyptian and British officials. Coming out from Alexandria 
to Burg El Arab one had the impression of having set foot upon 
the desert which spreads to south and west as a vast ocean of 
sand ; coming from the west, however, the little place must seem 
the first outpost of the delta, and to bring with it the expectation 
of water and green fields and the great trees which line the irrigation 
canals and the sound of frogs croaking in the night. 
* * * 7 

I was passing through Egypt at the time on my way to Persia, 
and had been invited by Lord Lloyd, then High Commissioner, to 
accompany him on a visit of inspection. “I have to go,” he said, 
“to Alexandria on Thursday to see the King, and after that I want 
to visit a model market-village we are constructing at the very edge 
of the desert, at a place called Burg E! Arab.” ‘There was a political 
crisis at the time, and Lord Lloyd, who had an acute sense of 
occasion, wished to give to his audience with King Fuad an atmo- 
sphere of special solemnity. The cars dashed through the streets 
of Cairo, preceded and accompanied by police on motor-bicycles. 
The members of the Egyptian Cabinet were waiting upon the steps 
of the station and conducted Lord Lloyd along a carpet edged with 
ferns towards the waiting train. At every station on the route to 
Alexandria the local authorities and mayors were gathered upon the 
platform ; the military and the police stood to the salute and the 
civilians inclined their bodies in respectful welcome as the long 
white train slid slowly by. On reaching Alexandria the High Com- 
missioner and his staff were driven to the palace with all pomp and 
security. I remained behind in the train, which chunked leisurely 
round the outskirts of Alexandria until it reached the western 
station, where Lord Lloyd, after his audience, was to join it. 

7 * * * 

He came briskly along the platform, officials hurrying after him, 
and the train steamed out towards the desert. At luncheon he told 
me in high glee of what he had said to King Fuad and of what King 
Fuad had replied. He sent for his secretary and the red boxes 
were got out and the necessary telegrams were drafted. It was still 
early in the afternoon when we reached Burg El Arab. We remained 
there two hours and then the train slid back to Cairo, and there 
was the carpet again and the ferns, and the lights of boulevards 
twinkling behind trees. The memory of my visit to Burg El Arab, 
that happy pause for me on the edge of a great desert, on the edge 
of a longer journey, is darkened by a sense of loss. Lord Lloyd 
lived at a time when great energies were inconvenient and as such 
unpopular; he died at the very moment when the splendour of 
his energy was recognised and required. He had no admiration 
either for those abroad who mouthed our democratic formulas for 
purposes of personal advancement, or for those at home who, in 
their ignorance, confused empire-building with Imperialism. ‘He 
had even less admiration for those who ought to have known, but 
who persuaded themselves and others that self-government and good 
government were in some way identical terms. To him progress 
meant something far wider and far firmer than it meant to Jaxer 
minds. He knew that our imperial mission was but half begun. 
And I shall remember him always as on that November day. giving 
crisp beneficent orders amid the sands and sun of Burg El Arab. 
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THE THEATRE 


“The Springtime of Others.’’ By Jean-Jacques Pernard, translated 

by J. Leslie Frith, at the Arts Theatre Club. 
Tus play in three acts by one of the best known of French pre-war 
dramatists was first produced in 1924 in France, and was aiso pro- 
duced some years ago in London in Mr. Frith’s admirable transla- 
tion. Bernard is an exquisite writer, far superior to the more melo- 
dramatic type of French playwright and in his tolerant truthfulness 
to life and unobtrusive dramatic skill he is slightly reminiscent of 
Tchekhov. Ir is the story of a mother who falls in love with the 
husband of her young daughter, and it is evidence of Bernard’s extra- 
ordinary skill that the play never departs from the strictest fidelity to 
human nature and is without a single dull moment. The husband 
is never allowed to know that his mother-in-law is in love with him, 
and the daughter only discovers it at the last moment in the play, 
which culminates in a most touching scene of farewell between 
mother and daughter in which our sympathies are equally with both 
of them. That there shou!d not be one unsympathetic character in 
the p!ay is a tour-de-force of the dramatist’s ; but it is a measure of 
the acting on this occasion that there was no transgression by Jeremy 
Hawk’s performance as the husband or by Isolde Denham’s as the 
daughter. It is on the mother that the play, however, chiefly 
depends, and here Mary Hinton’s performance as Clarisse was 
faultless. 

Bernard’s play was preceded by Tchekhov’s The Swan Song, 
which suffered sadly from Mr. Alec Clunes’s performance in the role 
of the comedian of sixty-eight. Firstly, Mr. Clunes made the 
comedian far too old—he doddered and dithered more like a man of 
eighty-eight. Secondly, every tone and gesture was artificial and 
unconvincing. As a “ Song” it was completely out of tune. It is 
well known that swans have harsh voices, but there is this one 
occasion (certainly not forgotten by Tchekhov) when their song is 
supposed to be inexpressively moving. Mr. Clunes did not forget 
it. but we watched his struggles to make us remember it without the 
slightest sympathy. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“Red Flyer.”’ At the Tatler.——‘t Uncensored.’’ At the Leicester 
Square. 

THe week’s propaganda ration brings up again the old problem of 
the relationship between mass-appeal and naiveté. When Soviet 
film-makers decide to be naive (fortunately it happens only occa- 
sionally) there is no depth of banality they are not prepared to 
plumb. Red Flyer tells the story of Chkalov, the famous Russian 
flyer and the leader of the historic flight in 1937 across the frozen 
roof of the world from Russia to America’s west coast. We see 
him first as a rash young pilot who is expelled from the Red Air 
Force because of his hot-headed recklessness. After a series of 
earth-bound agonies he returns to flying as a test-pilot. An 
incredible display of aerobatics in a new fighter attracts the atten- 
tion of no less a spectator than Stalin himself—a consequence 
scarcely surprising, for in many of the model shots the aircraft 
defies the laws not only of aerodynaimics, but of nature herself. 
Stalin, whose impersonator is always surrounded by a kind of 
psychological halo, praises Chkalov, and at the same time finds 
occasion to condemn useless recklessness. Chkalov reacts with all 
the hysteria of a convert at a revivalist meeting and decides hencc- 
forth to remain conscious that he carries on the wings of his 
machine the reputation of the Soviet Union and the confidence of 
his master. In this mood we see him succeed in his historic flight, 
and the film ends with orgies of adulation. 

As far as physical appearance and mannerisms are concerned the 
impersonations of Stalin and Chkalov are quite remarkable. Stalin’s 
face is perhaps too generously free of wrinkles and is given a kind 
of ethereal pallor, but the bear-like walk, the small gestures and 
the quiet dispassionate voice are uncannily like life. These superficial 
accuracies, however, only accentuate the childish character-drawing 
and add to our embarrassment at the awkward and self-conscious 
dialogue which has been fitted in English. 

In Uncensored Mr. Anthony Asquith has obviously been inhibited 
by the naive conventions of war-time film propaganda. He tells 
the story of the underground production and distribution of a 
Belgian anti-Nazi newspaper and he tells it with all the usual 
trimmings of beauties and beasts. His film is as skilfully made 
as one expects and no one could have presented more efficiently the 
romantic celluloid legend. of occupied Europe. Fortunately, 
however, Mr. Asquith found tucked away in his story a piece of 
real life he could get his teeth into. ‘The narrative calls for 3 
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Belgian betrayer of the underground movement and in the character 
of a disappointed and effeminate actor whose mood swings violently 
from neu rotic tears to feverish self-aggrandisement, Mr. Peter 
Glenville coatributes a quality of acting not normally called for in 
these standard-shaped pieces. Cast as a Nazi, Mr. Eric Portman 
might have rivalled him, but in this film he is a democrat and 
therefore a plaster-saint. EpGAR ANSTEY. 


JULY 


MUSIC 


Rawsthorne’s Pianoforte Concerto 
THE most interesting novelty in last week’s Promenade programmes 
was a pianoforte concerto by Alan Rawsthorne, which was con- 
ducted by the composer with Mr. Louis Kentner as pianist. This 
proved to be not a new work but a revised version for full orchestra 
of a composition produced at one of Mr. Hallis’s concerts in 1939, 
when the orchestra consisted of strings and percussion. It was in 
fact chamber-music, with the pianoforte used in the old concertante 
manner and not in the romantic style as an individual voice con- 
trasted with the orchestral chorus. In its new form, for all the use 
of a large orchestra, it remains a chamber-work, dependent for its 
effect upon wit, lyrical charm and the niceties of instrumentation. 
The first movement, though an attractive caprice, has insufficient 
musical substance to fill its place and the cleverly calculated anti- 
climax of the finale, which is a delightful and amusing tarantella, does 
not really make its point in the large concert hall where the bread 
sweep and the bold stroke are essential. The slow movement in the 
form of a chaconne has the most substance in it, and is a very lovely 
piece of music. The scoring throughout is masterly without being 
over-clever, and the solo instrument justifies its presence by con- 
tributing the most interesting remarks to the discussion of the 
subject-matter. It was admirably played by Mr. Kentner. 
DyneLey Hussey. 


ART 


Various Exhibitions 


Tue large Matthew Smith show at the Lefevre Gallery is disappoint- 
ing. Only a few of the paintings look as good as one feels they all 
ought to look. The boldness and gorgeousness of Matthew Smith’s 
nudes and flower pieces are a relief and a standby in mixed exhibi- 
tions where acres of rhetoric and experiment have so often failed to 
dim the showing of his splendid blooms. One is grateful to him 
(and to half a dozen other artists) at the moment for providing a 
nucleus of order in the mellay in Aid of Russia at Hertford House. 
With many good artists periods of research alternate with periods of 
free and unworried production. Matthew Smith is such an artist, 
and the Lefevre show carries an overweight of research works of 
various dates. 

For the John Tunnard pictures at the Redfern Gallery “ cunning ” 
is the word, in both the American and English senses. His paint 
surface is faultless in its charm, his forms are well invented and 
extremely tasteful. There is nothing, absolutely nothing, wrong 
with these pictures. And there is very little positively right with 
them, either. William Roberts’s works in the next room are far more 
worthy and far less tasteful. Both these artists deal with the bones 
of painting. Tunnard’s main interests are in surfaces and the arrange- 
ment of bare shapes, Roberts’s in the reduction to simple terms of 
the complicated form of the human body. Both, in other words, are 
full-time research workers, and neither allows enough time for un- 
theoretical production. 

Exhibitions called “ Reputations in the Making ” (Beaux Arts) and 
“ Artists of Fame and Promise ” (Leicester) cover some of the same 
ground ; both are worth a visit. At the Leicester galleries, apart 
from the artists of promise there are good examples by Greaves, 
Sickert, Pryde, Chirico, and Frances Hodgkins; also a charming 
seashore scene by Conder. 

The Czechoslovak Institute (18 Grosvenor Place) has organised 
an exhibition of graphic war art by Callot, Goya, Daumier and Geza 
Szobel. This is by far the most moving exhibition in London, and 
the most important, though the works of the Czech artist, Szobel, 
who was born in 1905 and is very talented, are not favourably seen 
beside those of the old masters. Callot and Goya show what war 
art can be and should be—passionate and yet detached, calculating 
and yet fiercely romantic. The Goyas demonstrate that professional 
etcher’s talk of “states” is not always nonsense. Early proofs 
from the plates, such as those shown here, have an extraordinary 
clarity. In some of the proofs the groups of bodies, dead or in 
agonised movement, against dark abstract backgrounds of etched 
lines or of rich aquatint tone, are of an indescribable beauty. 

JOHN Piper. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE’S GUILT 


Never in history was any people on earth more responsible for 
Government and all the crimes which will for ever be connected 
with the German name. No class of the population can be acquitted of 
this contributory guilt. Never would Hitler and his gangsters have suc- 
ceeded without the active help of not only the Nazis, but of those non- 
and even anti-Nazis, the so-called “decent Germans.” It is true there 
are some, mostly unknown, heroes. Yet not a influential 
nay, not a single outstanding personality opposed publicly and deter- 
minedly Hitler and the whole of his atrocities. (Niemoeller, and some 
others, fought bravely his paganism ; I must, however, question whether 
he would not have gladly joined in the war of revenge if the persecution 
of the Church had never taken piace. 

With the exception of some few, where are those outstanding per- 
sonalities representing all that is best in German tradition, who, without 
being in danger of persecution or ostracism on racial or political grounds, 
left their country in disgust and shame? Where are the German refugees, 
the bearers of world-famous names, whose oppression was exclusively 
spiritual? (Thomas Mann, in whose sincerity I firmly trust, is no example, 
because of his wite’s Jewish origin No, all of them have acquiesced in 
Nazism for a long while. The Nazis themselves never dreamt that they 
would conquer the German people and their souls so easily and without 
any opposition. A thousand stout-hearted, brave, leading personalities of 
the Universities, in business, the working-classes and the Church could 
have dammed up the flood now flowing in streams of blood and terror. 
The Bishop of Muenster’s letter should have been written seven years 
ago. A single strike in one of the key industries, not to speak of a 
general strike, would have enti arrested the progress «f Nazi reign 
and horror. It is really ridiculous to stress that only one class of the 
population—the industrialists and the capitalists—should be held respon- 
sible for the rise of Nazism. Every class is guilty, but especially the 
middle- and working-class, the jealous shopkeepers and the former 
unemployed who were drugged by Hitler’s propaganda and his rosy 
promises for the future. It is to them thar Hitler owes his ascendancy to 
power. Its maintenance, on the other hand, was mainly secured by the 
active help and the non-resistant tolerance of those capitalists and intelli- 
gentsia who, though loathing him and his confederates and disgusted by 
his gangster methods, considered him a most suitable tool for their 
military ambitions. 

Whenever that scoundrel Schacht was abroad he never failed to express 
his loathing of Nazism, but, having returned, he celebrated Hitler in 
glowing terms and created the gigantic financial plans without which 
the rearmament programme would have odeen impossible. Count 
Schwerin-Krosigk, the Minister of Finance, had his six or more children 
either christened or confirmed by Pastor Niemoeller, to whose sermons 
he listened eagerly every Sunday in the small church in the Grunewald. 
The now leading Generals in the East retired, together with Fritsch, in 
opposition to the Nazis. Schlegelberger, now Minister of Justice ; 
Wohltat, the chief negotiator of trade treaties (now looung the con- 
quered or subjected countries); Krupp, Poensgen and the late Kloeckner, 
the heads of the heavy iron industry ; Bosch, of the chemical industry ; 
the late Siemens, of the electrical industry ; the famous conductor Furt- 
waengler ; the composer Richard Strauss ; the famous surgeon Professor 
Sauerbruch ; the newspaper editors Kircher and Silex, once admirers of 
this country’s institutions ; the head of the State railways Dorpmueller ; 
the Secretaries of State Popitz, Posse and Brinkmann ; the poet Gerhard 
Hauptmann, once fighting for the people’s liberties, all of them in their 
innermost hearts despise the Nazis and utter these feelings, but did not 
dare the consequences of either openly opposing them or leaving the 
country. They have all not only made their peace with the Nazi régime, 
but against their conscience do their utmost to enable it 10 endure. 

What are the reasons for this incomprehensible attitude? 
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First: The Germans are. as Shirer says, born subjects. They submit 
slavishly to brute force, even if they have to “sacrifice their souls.” A 
typical example: When in November, 1938, the riots against the Jews 


were carried out one could see (especially in Duesseldorf, where the 
murdered von Rath had lived), besides the mob, men of all classes— 
public prosecutors, barristers, doctors, shopkeepers, “ decent Germans ”"— 
armed with iron bars and petrol, participating in and thus blindly obeying 
the local Nazi leader's orders. 

Second: This kind of militarism, this love of the military machinery 
which reconciles them with unspeakable baseness. An utterance made 
once by a member of the oldest nobility, a man of the highest education, 
is significant and may help to provide the key. He said: “ You know, 
and it needs no explanation from me, how I despise the Nazis, their 
methods and their gangster mentality, how any contact with them dis- 
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gusts me, but I cannot help telling you that on the day Hitler introduced 
conscription I hoisted the swastika for the first time.” 
I should, therefore, like to wart. all credulous people: “ Lord Vansittar 
has spoken the bitter truth.”—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
REFUGEE FROM NAZI PERSECUTION, 


A NATIONAL CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


S1r,—I must not ask for space to deal with the contradictions and para 
doxes of Mr. Theobald’s letter “Not too much importance ” must be 
attached to my appeal, but Dr. Paton’s endorsement of it is an “ important 
contribution.” I am content to decrease that one greater than I may 
increase. He lumps together “ credal, sacramentarian, sacerdotal, episco- 
pal.” Are there not credal churches which are not sacerdotal? Is it only 
episcopal churches which cherish the sacraments? Strangest of all, he 
says “the other is non-credal,” and quietly puts its creed into brackets! 
But what he misses altogether is the degree to which the very things for 
which the Nonconformists have stood have veen conceded. We came out 
as a protest against uniformity Who believes in it nowr The Act tsa 
dead letter even within the Church of England. We object to the control of 
the Church by the State. Who believes in it now? As Congrega- 
tionalists we insist upon the rights of the local church. Even there both 
the Church of England and the Presbyterians nave come much nearer to 
us. Some people, we are told, do not know when they are beften, 
Stranger, people still do not seem to know when they have won. 

We too have learnt much since 1662 But my main point is chat the 
Church of England did a mischievous thing in 1662. I glory in the pan 


our fathers took. Time nas done much to justify their action. Has not 
the time come “to undo the mischief” ?—Yours faithfully, 
Highbury Chapel, Bristol. K. L. Parry. 


S1r,—The noble appeal of the Chairman of the Congregationa] Union 
far from being, as Mr. B G. Theobald suggests, “a purely personal 
point of view,” represents, I believe, a passion for Chrisuan reunion 
which, in the face of our presen: distress, steadily grows in intensity. 

No one can be conscious of the widespread revolt from religion with- 
out seeing that the issue for Christians is no longer a choice “ according to 
taste ” between Anglican and Free Church, or between both and Rome. It 
is just as much a struggle for the future of man between Christendom 
as a whole and Atheism as a whole as is the struggle between the Axis and 
the Allies. 

I find myself, as an Anglican, craving for reunion not only with our 
Free Church, but also with our Roman brethren in Christ, as one of 
the paramount needs of ou time The question today is no longer 
“Why?” but “Why not?” 

On the one hand, born of indifference or scorn, is the recoil from the 
acknowledgment of a Divine authority from which flow all our several 
duties and restraints. On the other hand, common to all three of us— 
Free Church, Roman and Anglican alike—is the offer of a glorious destiny 
opened to us by a Divine Redeemer with all its inspiration for present life 
and service. 

What therefore we have in common is of such magnitude, what things 
we differ upon are of such comparative irrelevance, what we are faced 
with is so disastrous, that there is neither time nor room for hesitation 
in forming a united front.—Sincerely yours, 

Liverpool. H. G. WARRINGTON. 
S1r,—As an Anglican who has hoped, and still hopes, to see the universal 
Church inspired with “the spirit of truth, unity and concord,” may I 
suggest that your correspondent Mr. B. G. Theobald has faced the 
question of unity realistically, and thank him for it? He believes that 
Congregationalists do not want reunion with either the Anglican or 
Catholic communions, and feel no obligation to work and pray for it. I 
think the same can be said of most Free Churchmen’ The great 
majority reject our orders, creeds and sacraments. They have that much 
in common with one another. There is no basis for reunion on these 
lines. On the other hand, speaking this time as an outsider, common 
sense seems to support his plea for a single “ Free Church of England” 
to present the Protestant message effectively to the English-speaking world. 
Protestants will be better able than I am to judge the teasibilit, of the 
suggestion. 

I am not overlooking the possibility that some Churchmen would find 
freedom from the “credal, sacramentarian and sacerdotal” tradition 
attractive, or that some Nonconformists would find repugnant the new 
church which your correspondent describes. But assuming that a sharper 
division between the two ideals of churchmanship need not endanger the 
growing good will and co-operation among Christians, I believe that the 
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development might be a help and no hindrance to religion—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, yours, &c., RICHARD ROWE. 
C/o 8 High Street, Skegness. Lincs. 


. LAND AFTER THE WAR 


Sir,--In your issue of July 17th Professor Orwin makes a sweeping 
siaiement regarding the present controlled prices for farm produce. 
“Prices for produce have been fixed at figures which represent cent. per 
cent. profit for the more efficient amongst the farming community.” 
This will be understood by the public as applying to all efficient farmers 
and to all classes of produce, and it is not true. 

To justify such a statement, efficient farmers generally, on the total 
results of the year’s working, must be shown to be making 100 per cent. 
per annum on their capital. 

I believe Leeds University, prior to the war, annually audited the 
accounts of several well-farmed farms in Yorkshire and published figures 
of profit. It it is still doing so, will Professor Orwin quote the results 
for the last two years, or otherwise substantiate his statement by figures 
from some imhpartial authoritative source?—Yours faithfully, 

Ecchinswell House, Newbury. A. IRVING 


POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


Sirn,—A remark of “Clusius” in your July roth issue raised an impor- 
tant point touching the intervention of Christian ministers in politics. 
He noted that the Bishop of Chelmsford, speaking at the Soviet celebra- 
tion, said that we were “fighting for political and religious liberty, for 
the right to think and speak and write as we like.’ On which he 
observed, “Not, perhaps, precisely the most tactful moment for this 
cri de coeur of a British democrat.” 

Dr. Gore, who felt strongly the duty to bring religious influence to 
bear on public life, used to say that he conceived it his duty to say 
what would be unwelcome to the particular audience he was addressing. 
This surely is the chief justification for such action by Christian ministers 
—not to swim with the tide, but to keep before the public great principles 
apt to be overlooked or forgotten—a duty admirably fulfilled on this 
occasion by the Bishop of Chelmsford. The Soviet Ambassador, says 
“Clusius,” looked a little bored. 

The Bishop of Chelmsford is sustained in this struggle by the thought 
that we are fighting for freedom. (I strongly suspect “ Clusius ” is also, 
despite his notes last week.) As a Christian minister, who wishes well 
to the Anglo-Russian alliance, he did right in claiming his freedom to 
A. S. Duncan-JONEs. 


MUNTZ. 


say sO. 
The Deanery, Chichester. 


Sin—I am sorry that Mr. Rothstein should read into my (I thought 
obvious) comments “ anti-Soviet propaganda.” I have a great admira- 
tion for the U.S.S.R. And I had supposed that one of the planks in 
its magnificent unity had from the first been authoritarianism—i.e., the 
suppression of those political views thought dangerous and subversive. 
If I am mistaken, and if the U.S.S.R. really believes, instead, in allowing 
free expression of political opinions not in accord with those of the 
State, all I cam say is that it has itself, through its own government 
speakers, conveyed a very erroneous impression. I think, if they have 
misled us all these years, the fault is not ours. But I cannot believe that 
they have ; or that they have not the courage of their own convictions 
in this matters They have built, on the authoritarian basis, a magnificent 
State ; its lack of political liberty needs, surely, no apology. CLUSIUS. 


LORD’S CRICKET GROUND 


Sir,—“ John Haden” should not write any more verses about cricket—at 
all events in a journal read in America, where they think poorly of the 
game. 

In “ Lord’s Cricket Ground ” he made some horrid bloomers. 

“The railed pavilion’s busy clock”—there is no clock on Lord’s 
Pavilion. (There is a clock on one of the stands.) Clearly he means the 
Pavilion, “where aged Victorian members,” &c. 

“The bowler’s cry”—What cry? The only occasions on which a 
bowler can be heard saying anything are when he asks the umpire “ How’s 
that? ” 

“The sandwiches we ate upon our knees.” —Members (or friends) sitting 
in the Pavilion don’t eat sandwiches there, either kneeling or 
with the sandwiches on their knees. I have been a member 
of the M.C.C. for many years and I have never seen anybody sitting 
there eating his luncheon. 

“The limber players flannelled ease between the overs, lolling on the 
ground.” —Dreadful image! If the fieldsmen lay down between the overs 
the game would be even slower than the Americans think it is. 

R.N. 
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Sir,—In the discussion about Patronage Trusts, it is important that the 
principles involved should be borne in mind. The very first words of 
the Prayer Book are these: “It hath been the wisdom of the Church of 
England, ever since the compiling of her Public Liturgy, to keep the 
mean between the two extremes.” These “two extremes ° are, definitely, 
not “ High Church ” and “ Low Church.” as 1s rrequently supposed (since 
these parties did not exist, as such, in 1549). They refer to the mediaeval 
abuses on the one aand, many of which the Roman Catholic Church 
herself abolished at the Council of Trent, which concluded in 1563, and 
the extravagances of continental Protestantism on the other hand, which 
took shape here in the torm of Elizabethan Puritanism. _ 

This “mean” was clearly expressed in four ways: (1) the rejection 
of the Papal Supremacy, (2) the intoduction of a vernacular and simplified 
Liturgy and Offices, (3) the permission given tu priests to marry (“as they 
shall judge the same to serve better to Godliness”), in view of the un- 
happy experience of the mediaeval Church, and (4) a return to a more 
primitive form of Catholic Doctrine. There 1s .. whole world of difference 
in outlook between this “ programme” and that represented by modern 
Protestantism, which some of the Patronage Trusts are intent upon fasten- 
ing upon the Church of England. As the Bishop ot Gloucester, who 
represents, better perhaps than any other man, the “central” position 
in the Church, has recently said in a letter to The Times: “ The Church 
(of England) accepts as the basis of its teaching the Catholic Faith, as 
taught in the one creed which has any claim to be Catholic. We accept, 
and hold tenaciously, the historic Church Order. ... We accept the 
Sacraments and Ordinances of the Church—Baptism, Confirmation, Holy 
Communion, Ordination, Penance (or discipline) Marriage, and the Sacra- 
mental Visitation of the sick We believe chat all divisions and schisms 
are wrong, and that it is our duty tc do all we can to heal them.” 

A very simple study of the Prayer Book will Dear out the Bishop’s con- 
tention. Granted these principles, the Church must adapt her methods 
with freedom and imagination to meet the needs of the present day, bear- 
ing in mind that human nature doesn’t diffe. very much through the ages. 
The wide-spread indignation that exists with regard to Patronage Trusts 
is due to the fact that many of them, without any sanction from the 
Church, try to tie their clients down to the local, and largely ephemeral, 
controversies of the sixteenth century, and make the acceptance of ancient 
shibboleths the condition of preferment.—Yours, &c., 

T. Di_wortH-Harr!son. 


JULY 


The Vicarage, Chesterfield. 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Ed., The Spectator.] 


ALLIES INSIDE GERMANY 


S1r,—Mr. Peter F. Wiener states in The Spectator of July 17th that 
Die Zeitung sponsors a Free German Movement. Mr. Wiener even 
refers to a statement of the Minister of Information in the House of 
Commons on June 11th in which the Minister is said to have referred 
to “their weekly paper.” Had Mr. Wiener read the Minister’s statement 
or Die Zeitung he would know that Die Zeitung has nothing whatsoever 
to do with any Free German Movement and has, in fact, many times 
warned its readers against the formation of any such movement. 

Fortunately Mr. Wiener himself quotes Carlyle: “ Unhappy emigrants! 
They are ignorant of much that they should know: of themselves, of 
what is around them!” Indeed . . .—Yours faithfully, 

J H. Lornar, Editor of Die Zeitung. 
107 Fleet Street. 


CHILDREN’S READING 


S1r,—As one removed by only three years from “ Clusius’s ” crucial age, 
eight to fourteen, I feel entitled to question Mr. Harold Nicolson’s 
assertion that reading is difficult to most children of preparatory school 
age. At my private “school this was certainly not the case. Admittedly 
we had a bad selection of books in the library, but when I read a trans- 
lation of Hugo’s Les Misérables at the age of 12 it was not considered a 
particular feat or looked upon as extraordinary. 

I admit that I understood little of it, but from personal experience I con- 
tend that the reading of difficult books because one is told they are “ good 
books ” in the end increases one’s ability to enjoy fine literature. Those 
who at my preparatory school indulged to the full their desire for the 
works of Sir A. Conan Doyle do not seem, with a few exceptions, to have 
progressed, while those who read Scott or Hugo at ter and eleven, and 
secretly admitted tha: they did not understand it, passed much sooner 
to the poets and the historians. 

Moreover, I dispute Mr. Harold Nicwlson’s label of “ pernicious’ 
attached so glibly to the excellent practice o1 reading aloud to children. 
Books that would otherwise have been supremely boring to me I found 
very interesting when my mother read them aloud. Scott’s Jvanhoe and 
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Rob Roy, Flecker’s Hassan, or Tennyson's works, occasionally pruned in 
the cases of the longer works, I enjoyed immensely, for I obtained 
above all some appreciation of the spoken word, an asset I find I share 
with few.—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Bradfield College, Berks. QUENTIN EDWARDS. 


Sir,—As one who derives infinite pleasure from “ Marginal Comment,” 
I must yet protest indignantly at Mr. Nicolson’s scathing remark in The 
Spectator of July 17th that “the works of Charles Kingsley were really 
unreadable.” At the age of 14 I, too, was given as a school prize The 
Heroes, and maintain that it was a never failing source 4 enjoyment, as 
was also Conan Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes.—Yours, &c., 

Portland, Dorset EVELYN DRUMMOND. 


THE DECAY OF THE NOVEL 


Sir,—Mr. Swinnerton’s article contained such an intelligent challenge to 
those of us who ought to be writing interpretative fiction and are not that 
it is a pity he took it no further. I think the gist of his argument—that 
the recent novel has suffered from the sacrifice of sympathetic realism to 
technique—is not justified if one considers, as one ought, the American 
novel in conjunction with the English. The realism of Sinclair, Heming- 
way and Steinbeck has had a far deeper influence on the younger writers 
than any technical consideration, and beyond this, Mr. Swinnerton makes 
no allowance for the school of prose centring in New Writing, which 
had some sort of interpretative realism as its entire literary aim. The prob- 
lems which are making a good many younger writers prefer poetry to 
prose as a medium are far more technical at bottom than they are con- 
ceptual, 

In the first place, the English realists have shown themselves almost 
uniformly incapable of coping with incident. They have either adopted 
a form of inconsequence which they derive from misunderstanding 
Tchekov (on the ground that “life is no: amenable to plot-formation ”’) 
or they permit their treatment of the violent and the excessive in con- 
temporary events to get completely out of hand. This is serious, as by far 
the greatest part of the events we are interpreting belong to that type—one 
has only to imagine what sort of short story might come out of the 
destruction of Lidice (a) from the hand of de Maupassant or Daudet and 
(b) from any regular contributor to New Writing. How many people 
would have the technical skill co treat it in the vein of “ El Verdugo” without 
sentiment, incoherence, or anti-Germanism? It is true that much of the 
difficulty is in the contemporary character of everything which most 
needs interpretation (though Mr. Swinnerton’s 50 year interval is too 
long), but a good deal of it lies in our sheer technical inefficiency, our 
neglect of the study of Zola and the Russian school, though we are 
learning much from Késtler and Barea, ana a pathetic misunderstanding 
of the meaning of people’s art. 

I should make my second point of friction the contempt which this 
same misunderstanding has produced for style in writing, and the pre- 
mium set on a confusion between inarticulacy and directness, but there 
have been signs of improvement here, in the writing of practically all my 
contemporaries whose MSS. I see. A far more serious problem is the 
English public. To interpret its present bewildered unenthusiasm is a 
sure way of being dragged oneself into the same mud-hole. The novelist 
has to modify his style—whether the theorists of art like it or not—so that 
there shall be some point of contact with people round him in his own 
time. The contact need not be ia every plane of the work, but it should 
be in one. We have now a public in which no enthusiasm of any kind 
can be raised. One cannot play up beauty, religion, vice, patriotism, 
pacifism, anti-vivisection, currency reform or anything else. One cannot 
even shock them, except by attempting to interpret truth emotionally, 
when they are merely disgusted. Even in compounding a synthetic level 
of war morale one is as far away from the real people as ever, while in the 
fantasy-realism of the Kafka-ites, Rex Warner and Garnett, and even Mrs. 
Woolf, one is nearer poetry than prose. 

I think those, and the lack of leisure, are some of the reasons which in 
a time which cries out for interpretation through the novel, so many 
younger writers are attracted to poetry as a main outlet of expression and 
vehicle for interpretation, and attempt the novel as a side line and without 
special study. I would not take on Mr. Swinnerton in spotting the next 
twenty Eminent Writers—the guesses he quotes from the last decade or 
two include no one of international stature to compare with, say, 
Dostoievsky, and I gather that he disapproves of both Huxley and Vir- 
ginia Woolf, who might have made a claim to sit at the same table with 
him. Personally, I would name men like G. S. Fraser, Laurie Lee and 
Alun Lewis, who have not made much of the form as yet (not forgetting 
Prokosch, who has), as possible novelists of quite considerable stature. But 
it looks as if in the new Romantic movement we may be nearing the end 
of an eclipse which has been an unfruitful and discreditable phenomenon. 
—Yours, &c., ALEx COMFORT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE chief of the Q. department of a house in the country journeyed 
some seven miles to consult the food controller's office. Three straight. 
forward queries were put, and after considerable delay they all received 
the same answer. “We do not know” or “we have no instructions 
on the point.” One question was whether a billeted officer in the house 
justified an additional hen. To the standard negative response, and 
the extra negative that he knew nothing about soldiers, the official 
added a queerly petulant comment to the effect that he was wounded 
in the last war and that he, too, like the billeted officer in question, desired 
fresh eggs! Many of the poorer country folk find it very difficult to 
understand printed regulations, and it would be a pity if the feeling 
were created that the information bureaux regarded inquirers as enemies, 


A Decorated Lawn 


The owner of a big country house in Yorkshire has left a good part 
of his extensive lawns uncut. Lack of labour prevented the total con 
version into garden ground and the mowing of the rest. His distress 
at the relapse of his Eden into wildness finds some compensation in the 
admiration of his guests. The lawn has become a very lovely flower 
garden. Surprising flowers, including a deal of Vipers Bugloss and fox- 
glove and moon daisy, have flourished there, surprisingly as well as 
beautifully. Foxgloves seem to have asserted themselves on new sites 
all over the country. One astonishing example of the appearance of Pure 
white foxgloves in quantity reaches me from West Scotland. 


Home-Bred Pigeons 


The pigeon enquiry set afoot by the Oxford biologists, and undertaken 
separately by some of the counties, seems to have established the rather 
unexpected fact that the pigeons nest pretty well as late in the year as 
the turtle doves, which are almost the latest of the immigrants. One 
may infer this from the song. The coo of the pigeon is at this moment 
almost as constant in my ears as the croon of the dove ; and it is a 
lyric coo. In general there is no doubt, I think, that the more wide- 
spread harm done by pigeons is due to the huge winter immigrations 
from the Continent—from France as well as from further north. The 
number of our own home-nesting birds is not excessive. 


A Herbal Beverage 


There seems to be evidence that country folk are beginning to returm 
to the making of some of the various botanical drinks that were once 
general. With regard to beer made from yarrow or milfoil, the following 
recipe for “herby beer,” sent by a kind correspondent, was published 
by the West Kent Federation of Women’s Institutes in a small book, 
The County Housewife’s Handbook: —“1 large handful young stinging 
nettles, 1 large handful yarrow, 1 large handful wild sage, 2 gallons 
water, 1} Ibs. sugar, 2 ozs. yeast. Boil herbs in the water and then 
add sugar. When nearly cold, add yeast and leave till next day. Strain, 
bottle, and cork. Leave for 3 days before drinking.” Many people art 
brewing lime tea, and a learned correspondent gives the following 
advice :—“ Put 2 handfuls of fresh limz flowers in a jug and pour ovet 
them 1 quart of boiling water. The next day strain and add the juice 
of a lemon with sugar to taste. Flowers in full bloom may be dried 
for future use.” 


In the Garden 

Garden books are multitudinous ; but is there one which sets out to 
give the novices the sort of petty knowledge they need most? I am 
perpetually being asked this question, and, in spite of the number of 
practical guides (of which perhaps Sutton’s The Culture of Vegetables 
and Flowers is the best), a host of elementary questions remain un- 
answered. Among those addressed to me this week are the following: 
Is it wise to put plantains, docks, thistles and such weeds in the compost 
heap? How long must the heap be left before seeds are destroyed? 
How deep should various cabbage plants be planted? How is a fine seed- 
bed made? Should seeds be watered freely and often? How deep 
should the various seeds be sown? How big should seedlings be allowed 
to grow before being transplanted? It is in the technique of garden 
practices that most books are deficient. Some answers are as follows: 
Nearly all cabbage, especially cauliflowers, should be planted deep. It 
is dangerous to water seeds ff a hard crust is thus formed. A compost 
pit matures much more quickly than a heap, and if well watered seeds 
should be killed in six months. Nettles are particularly good in compost, 
and docks should be avoided. W. Breach THomas. 
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FABER BOOKS 








Spitfire Pilot 
Flight-Lieutenant D. M. CROOK, D-F.C. 


A first-hand account of the most fierce and exciting air 
fighting of the war. ‘The best book on flying in this 
war that I have seen so far—this is the real thing.’— 
C. G. Grey. Illustrated. 5/- 


School for War CEORCE SAVA 


In this extraordinary psychological study Sava reveals 
the true character of the German soldier, and of those 
who would mould him into a fighting machine. 6/- 


Girls Growing Up 
A. P. JEPHCOTT 


A fascinating and authoritative picture of the present 
life of working girls: education, work, leisure, reading, 
dancing, pictures, personal reiationships, girls’ clubs and 
mixed clubs. 6/- 


Common or Garden Child 
M. St. CLARE BYRNE 


‘...a book of unaffected candour, rich in detail, both of 
period setting and of character, and as strong and firm 
in line as it is delicate and various in colour. ... Miss 
Byrne is one of those who “can write”,’—Times Literary 
Supplement. 7/6 


The Vienna System of 
Bidding A. J. SMITH 


A detailed analysis of the system which won the World 
Bridge Championships and is now being increasingly 
used by experts. 4 


Midnight Hour ‘NICODEMUS’ 


The confession of inner religious experience under the 
stress of public and private events during the summer of 
1941. The author writes under a nom de plume for 
reasons that will be obvious to the reader. 7/6 


King Alfonso _— Rosert seNcourT 


‘A very good biography indeed.’—Daily Mail. 


‘To study this book is to begin to understand Spain.’ 
—Queen. Illustrated. 12/6 


lrish Short Stories 7/6 
Scottish Short Stories 7/6 
Best Dog Stories 8/6 
Best Stories of William Saroyan 


8/6 
Best Stories of Walter de la Mare 
8/6 
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JOHN GUNTHER'S 


Inside Asia 


1942 War Edition. Revised 
to the fall of Singapore and 
after. 225,000 words, com- 


letely reset. 

uly 27 12s. 6d. net 
* Uniform with INSIDE LATIN 
AMERICA. 


Qndlarge printing 12s. 6d. net 


EMIL LUDWIG'S 


The Germans 


‘ Full of excellent reading matter.’ 
J. B. PRIESTLEY. ‘By far the most 
revealing book about Germany 
| have ever read.’ BEVERLEY 
NICHOLS. ‘Extraordinarily good, 
vast in its scope and profound in 
its analysis of the German char- 
acter.’ Daily Mail. 

400 pages 2nd Ptg. 12s. 6d. net 


ALEXANDER 
WERTH’'S 


The Twilight 
of Franee 


A Journalist's Chronicle, 1933- 
1940, with a preface by D. W. 
BROGAN. 

420 pages 2nd Ptg. 12s. é6d. net 


I. J. KAPSTEIN’S 


Something 
of a Hero 


‘A superb picture of the 
American small town; an histor- 
ical document as well as a fine 
novel.’ Prof. H. J. LASKI. 

600 pages 2nd Ptg. 10s. 6d. net 


NARD JONES’ 


Scarlet 
Petticoat 


‘As thrilling as anything | have 
read for a long time. The whole 
novel has breadth and vigour and 
is noticeable for some brilliant 
characterisation.’ Daily Telegraph. 
2nd Ptg. 9s. net 


The Seat of 
the Scornful 


“A very good fantasy, just the 
sort of murder-story to make you 
forget the tragedies of war.’ 
Sunday Times. 

2nd Ptg. 8s. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Moral Victorians 


Victorian Prelude. By Maurice J. Quinlan. (Columbia University 

Press. Published in England by Humphrey Milford. 20s.) 
Hypocrisy, as the late Professor Elie Halévy would occasionally 
explain, has many merits. A guilty conscience is often conducive 
to worse behaviour than a conscience at ease. And a nation, no less 
than an individual, is sometimes obliged to act upon the precepts it 
professes. It is true, Professor Halévy would conclude, that the 
English are the most hypocritical of people ; it is also true that they 
are the most virtuous. 

The practice and profession of virtue have not, however, been 
equally fashionable at all periods of English history alike. The 
English Sunday in the eighteenth century might be a day so gloomy 
that, as Voltaire observed, there was nothing to do but to go “ 





au 
sermon, au cabaret et chez les filles de joie.” Law might publish his 
Serious Call and the poets, essayists and painters castigate the vices 
and follies of their times ; nevertheless, the founders of The Spectator 
permitted themselves expressions which would hardly have been 
used by the founders of Blackwood, and the Bronté sisters would 
not have been altogether at ease at a party of Mrs. Thrale’s. “At 
other periods of history,” writes Mr. Quinlan in his study of the 
change which had come over English manners, “ nations have boasted 
of their tolerance, their wisdom or their progressiveness. It was a 
distinguishing feature of the Victorian age that people gloried in their 
moral superiority.” 

The most potent single element in the change was of course the 
religious revival. Like all religious reformers, the Evangelicals were 
primarily concerned with faith, not works ; faith rapidly spread to 
morals and morals to manners. At the centre there might be a core 
of fervid missionaries ; at the periphery an increasing number of 
meritorious clergymen. 

“TI cannot call that situation nothing,” says Edmund Bertram, 
when rallied on his choice of profession,.“ which has the charge of 
all that is of the first importance to mankind . . . which has the 
guardianship of religion and morals, and consequently of the 
manners which result from their influence.” And twenty years later, 
when the new era is safely established, Mrs. Trollope (an author 
who should find a place in Mr. Quinlan’s bibliography as the perfect 
mirror of her times) is prompted by less scrupulous behaviour of 
Parisians to the reflection: “The clergy of England, with their 
matronly wives and highly educated daughters, form a distinct caste 
to which there is nothing that answers in the whole range of con- 
tinental Europe. . . . While such men as these mingle freely in 
society, as they constantly do in England, and bring with them the 
females who form their families, there is little danger that notorious 
vice will choose to obtrude itself.” 

Nor was this beneficial influence confined to the higher ranks of 
society, for, as Mr. Quinlan points out, it was among the very poor 
that the change was most remarkable. The bawdy ballads of the 
eighteenth century vanished, drunkenness decreased, Francis Place 
and his wife could walk through the districts of Petticoat Lane and 
Spitalfields without hearing “an improper or even impertinent 
word,” though twenty years before they would have been “ assailed 
with the most opprobrious language and blackguarded from one 
end of the lane to the other.” There had been no economic improve- 
ment to account for it ; rather the contrary. But there had been an 
almost unbelievable increase in literacy. “An instructed and intelli- 
gent people is always more decent and orderly than a stupid one,” 
Adam Smith had observed ; the tract societies, the works of the 
rationalists and the mass of writing produced to refute them, the 
Sunday Schools, whatever the purpose of their promoters or their 
own shortcomings (and Mr. Quinlan is lenient to neither) had 
between them proved him right. 

Unfortunately, high moral sentiments and a large reading public 
do not suffice to create or even to preserve good literature. Mr. 
Quinlan’s concern is with evidence, not with literature as such, and 
he does not discuss the effect of the new earnestness on Miss Austen 
or Wordsworth or Thackeray, nor the taste for increasing sentiment 
by dilution which was to become such an unfortunate element in 
much of the writing which we call Victorian ; but he contributes an 
excellent chapter on expurgators. “Under the greenwood tree,” 
wrote Plunket, “ who loves to work with me.” “The lying pos- 
ture,” Mr. Quinlan comments, “ probably seemed indelicate, if not 
suggestive, to the editor, and, as a moralist, he was eager to 
encourage industry.” With such vigilance at work even Henry IV 
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might be made fit, as Bowdler put it, “to be read by a gentleman jp 
the company of ladies.” 

For the ladies too must be considered. They, like the poor, hag 
become literate ; they must be saved from Mary Wollstonecraft as 
the poor from Thomas Paine. Let them preserve at all costs a sense 
of propriety (“ at once the guard and charm of feminine virtue . . .”) 
dress decorously, visit the poor, and on no account employ male 
hairdressers. How far we are from the days when Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu prescribed a pint of champagne and a gallop as 
the best remedy for the world’s cares! 

It may be left to the professional historian to take Mr. Quinlan 
up on points of detail. For the common reader he has produced a 
book as instructive as it is entertaining. It is incomplete, but neces. 
sarily so, since it is not an attempt to unravel all the strands which 
formed the web of nineteenth century society, but only to disentangle 
those which give it the most distinctive colour. The author suggests 
that the eighteenth century had more of Victorianism in it than mos 
of us suppose ; may he now proceed to a sequel to show that the 
Victorians themselves possessed livelier qualities than an intensive 
study of their worst literature would indicate. He is a historian, no 
a philosopher, and we may safely avoid Professor Halévy’s question; 
whether with or in spite of their pretensions, they were not indeed 
more virtuous than other men. LETTICE FOWLER. 


Candour and Controversy 


Retrospect of an Unimportant Life. By Herbert Hensley Henson, 
Volume One, 1863-1920. (Oxford University Press. 16s.) 


For more than fifty years Dr. Hensley Henson has kept a journal, 
and with considerable quotations from it this Retrospect is inter- 
spersed. We learn not only what Dr. Henson’s experiences were, but 
what he thought about them at the time, and about numerous other 
people who were involved in them. Here is fact and commentary 
all in one. 

Perhaps one of the chief principles of his life has been not to 
estimate an action by the pleasure or embarrassment or disapproval 
which others would find in it. No one can read this book and doubt 
for a moment that he has tried to do the right—in his own phrase, 
“to do out the duty” as he has seen it. Whether he was declining 
the Professorship of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, which he would 
so much have liked, or preaching for Mr. Jowett, the eminent Con- 
gregationalist minister. in Birmingham, despite Dr. Gore’s inhibition, 
or denouncing the Putumayo atrocities and naming the English 
directors in Westminster Abbey, or accepting the invitation to be 
Bishop of Hereford, though knowing “but too well that episcopal 
office would immerse me in abundant odium and perplexity,” what 
he did he did because he honestly and sincerely believed that that 
was what he ought to do. In connexion with the Hereford affair 
that applies also to his refusal to make any statement of his views, 
after the nomination and before the consecration, apart from those 
set forth in his published works, till Archbishop Davidson practically 
forced his hand. Dr. Henson’s comment in the Journal is: “ Any 
fair-minded person must see that I could hardly refuse to answer the 
Archbishop, and that, if I did answer, I could hardly say less than 
I said. But I don’t like having to say anything.” Though these two 
letters have been published, I think that they ought to have been 
included in this chapter, where Dr. Henson gives his own account of 
what The Church Times called “ The Hereford Scandal.” 

I do not think Dr. Henson is always quite fair to persons with 
whom he disagreed, and now and then there is a touch of intellectual 
arrogance, though never of intellectual vanity. “ Liberal” Church- 
men are not rarely subject to it ; other schools of thought have their 
own characteristic faults. In connexion with the Kikuyu controversy 
Gore and Weston appear as “devoted, unselfish, indefatigable, 
eminently gifted, but both were also fanatical in temper, bigoted in 
their beliefs, and reckless in their methods.” ‘These descriptions may 
be defensible, but when, in the Journal of 1919, Dr. Chase, Bishop 
of Ely, receives, with Dr. Gore, the title of protagonist 
“ obscurantism,” that seems to me merely absurd. Dr. Chase argued 
his case with regard to the Creed in a manner that, whatever it was, 
was not obscurantist. But Dr. Henson, a born and most able con- 
troversialist, does suffer at times from the controversialist’s tendency 
to denounce. What he does not suffer from is vacillation of mind 
It is entirely wrong and unjust to regard him as a man who ha 
constantly changed his opinion. On the question of Church estab 
lishment, for instance, he has, as this book makes very clear, cham- 
pioned establishment so long as, in his judgement, the conditions 
necessary for establishment lasted. With the passing of the Enabling 
Bill in 1919 those conditions seemed to him to pass away. 
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SKE FFINGTON a 


Recently the House of Skeffington offered an attractive list of books for 
Theological reading. Here is a further list at pre-war prices. Take advantage 
of this opportunity by ordering now while stock lasts. 


ees CUT THIS LIST OUT AND KEEP 








THE CITIZENS OF THE KINGDOM. Rev. Patrick Cowley 6s. Od. (post 4d./ 
THE GOSPEL OF MANHOOD. Rev. J. H. Skrine, D.D. - 5s. Od. (post 4d.’ 
OUR HEAVENLY INHERITANCE. Rey. J. H. Craigie - 5s. Od. (post 4d 


POWER FROM ON HIGH. H. Parham - 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE 
CONFLICT AND CONQUEST. Rev. J. H. Burn, B.D. 
DISCIPLINE AND DISCIPLESHIP. Rev. J. H. Burn, B.D. 
FROM CROSS TO CROWN. Rev. J. H. Burn, B.D 
THE GRACE ABOUNDING. Rev. R. J. Campbell 

THE GREAT MYSTERY. Rev. Fielding- —_ ey A. 

THE SOLACE OF THE SOUL. Rev. L. H. 

SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTION LORD'S PRAYER” "Ses. ri M. Wittens 
ADVENT IN A NEW WORLD. Canon C. U. ivens - 

SEVEN PARABLES OF THE CHURCH. Rev. 4. A. Craigie, M. A 
HEAVEN. Rev. S. Herbert - 

THE LADDER OF PRAYER. Rev. M. Gile - 
MEN OF TO-DAY AND THINGS THAT MATTER. Rev. ‘ Paton-William 
SERMONS FOR MATINS. Rev. J. H. Burn, B.D. : ° a . 
SHORT ADDRESSES AFTER EVENSONG. Rev. J. H. Burn, B.D. - 
ADDRESSES ON PSALM LI. Rev. H. G. Emtage, M.A., L.Th. - ‘ 
ADDRESSES ON THE BEATITUDES. Rev. H. G. Emtage. A, L.Th. 
WHILE | WAS MUSING. Rev. J. C. Hardwick, M.A., B.S. 

THE CHURCH'S MESSAGE. Rev. V. R. Lennard, M A. - - - 6s. Od. (post 4d 
IN QUEST OF THE DIVINE. Rev. E. H. Ruckin, M.A., B.D. 6s. Od. (post 6d. 
THE RELIGION OF THE INCARNATION. Rey. E. H. Ruckin, M. A. B.D. 6s. Od. (post 6d 
GOD'S MESSAGE. Rev. J. H. Stowell, D.D. - - - 3s. 6d. (post 4d. 
SPIRITUAL STEPPING-STONES. Rev. A. Thomas, M.A., F.R.S.L. - - 5s. Od. (post 4d 
MORE TEN-MINUTE SERMONS. Rev. D. C. Tibbenham, M.A, - - 3s 6d. (post 3d. 
GOD BY LAMPLIGHT. R. B. Blake - ° - - Paper 2s. Od. (post 3d. 
A GARLAND FOR ASHES. K. M. Cordeaux 4s 6d. (post 3d. 
BEHOLD PETER! L. A. Doust- 3s. 6d. (post 6d. 
HAZARDS AND HAPPENINGS. 2s. 6d. (post 3d. 
WITH JESUS IN PALESTINE. Rev. A. J. Macdonald, D.D. . (post 3d. 
SPIRIT AND TRUTH. Rev. E. G. Norris, M.A 3s. 6d. (post 3d 
THE FRUITS OF REDEMPTION. Rev. H. W. Workman, MA. - 3s. 6d. (post 3d 
SACRAMENTS & THE MODERN MAN. Rev. F. H. Amphiett Micklewright 3s. 6d. (post 3d 
THE GOSPEL OF MODERNISM. Rev. R. D. Richardson, M.A., B.Litt. - 6s. Od. (post 4d 
THE THRESHOLD OF ETHICS. Rt. Rev. K. E. Kirk (Bishop of Oxford) 3s. 6d. (post 3d. 
DOUBTS AND DESIRES. Rev. Dudley Symon, M.A. - - - - 3s. 6d. (post 3d.) 
DOCTRINE AND DUTY. Rev. J. H. Burn, B.D. - - - - 6s. Od. (post 4d.) 
REDEMPTION OF MODERNISM. Rey. A. Richardson, M. A. - - - 2s. 6d. (post 3d.) 


From all Booksellers or by Post only from 47, PRINCES GATE, LONDON, S.W.7. 


Rev. Basi! Bourchier 
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Horrabin’s Atlas History 


OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 
Volume 5. July 1941—January 1942 


“The most brilliantly instructive map-maker of the war has 
just produced the fifth volume of Horrabin’s Atlas History. It 
enables us to follow with understanding the struggle of the Red 
Army against the German invasion, and the events that followed 
the outburst of Japanese treachery in the East. As an illumina- 
tion of contemporary history, it is an indispensable book for 
the general reader.’’ —ROBERT LYND (News-Chronicle) 


3s. 6d. net 




















The Art of War 


ARTHUR BIRNIE 


Times Literary Supplement: ‘“* It contains an admirable summary 
of the principal campaigns .... from the Bronze Age to Tobruk, 
1941. All the great generals and General Staffs come in for 
rather rough handling.” 

Manchester Guardian : ‘*‘ A clear, compact volume, in which the 
military student will often find something of freshness about 
Mr. Birnie’s appreciations and criticisms.”’ 


liustrated with maps and plans by J. F. Horrabin, 7s. 6d. net 














} 
Have you seen a copy yet of | 


RUSSIAN BOY 


6s. net. 


“The anonymous author of these boyhood adventures in 
Russia (of the revolution) and Germany (pre-Hitler) achieves a 
colourful and by no means unexciting story by the very 
simplicity of his narrative; it is an unusual book unmarred 
by propaganda.”—Birmingham Sunday Mercury. 


Ask your bookseller to show it te you. 


P. S. KING & STAPLES 


























4 Cornish Wor Medollist 


THIS 
VITAL SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-boat Service 
must goon. Five times as many calls 
are being made on it now as in time 
of Peace. Life-boatmen are carrying on their task in greatly 
increased difficulty and danger . . . . Your contribution is 
more than ever needed. Send it today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


Th EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt-Cad. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary 











Nelson’s 
Aeroscience Manuals 


General Editor: Professor H. LEVY, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
(Professor of Mathematics at the Imperial College of Science and Technology.) 
This brilliant new series covers the whole field of the sciences 
underlying the principle of Aeronautics. Each volume presents 
a completely up-to-date view of its own subject, and is written 
by an outstanding and eminent authority in that field. This 
series is indispensable to all serious students of Aeronautics 
and to those preparing to enter the R.A.F. 


FIRST VOLUMES 


Weather Study Mechanical Physics 
by D. BRUNT, F.R.S. by Professor H. DINGLE 





Professor Brunt is the greatest 
living authority on meteoro- 
logy. He has here incorporated 
the results of the most recent 
research on this vital subject. 


Modern Trigonometry 
by M. J. G. HEARLEY, B.Sc. 
The author is an Acting Flying 
Officer for A.T.C. duties. is 
book contains a remarkable 
number of exercises based on 

modern conditions. 


Cloth Gilt 





Volume | of a complete course 
of Physics for Aeronautical 
Students. Deals with Physical 
Measurements, Properties of 
Matter, Heat, Vibration, and 
Sound. 

Ready shortly 


Elementary Mathematics 
by Professor H. LEVY 
Air Navigation 
by E. R. HAMILTON 


5s. net Cr. 8vo. 
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There is much here to help towards the estimation of Dr. Hensley 
Henson as a preacher ; his ideal for the Christian pulpit has been a 
noble one, and few of his contemporaries have done as much as he 
has done to make full use of the ministry of preaching. Bur the 
best tribute to him is to point to the affection he has inspired among 
those in whose midst he has lived and worked. And that cou'd not 
have been unless, over and above his powers of mind and tongue 
and pen, something deeply Christian had lived in his heart 

J. K. MozLey 


More Facts About France 


The Twilight of France. By Alexander Werth. (Hamish Hamilton. 


12s. 6d. 
This is Not the End of France. By Gustav Winter Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. WERTH’s book (400 pages on paper that looks and feels as though 
it would last) rises like a phoenix from the flames that “ destroyed 
the stocks of The Destiny of France and France and Munich” in 
the London blitz. It combines them, together with traces of new 
material which could only be entirely isolated by a literary analyst 
having access to the originals. 

This is not Mr. Werth’s first phoenix, for page 18 reveals that The 
Destiny of France had incorporated parts of an earlier work called 
France in Ferment, which in its turn reproduced messages to the 
Manchester Guardian. And the epilogue to the present book partly 
restates and partly reprints passages from The Last Days of Paris, 
though this is not mentioned. 

If the self-perpetuating capacity latent in Mr. Werth’s works on 
France detracts a little from the freshness of some of the later ones, 
this will not in a forgetful world detract from either their immanent 
value or their interest. In the present case this has been enhanced 
by a 20-page introduction by Professor D. W. Brogan, whose views 
on France are scholarly and authoritative. Since Mr. Werth’s books 
have been considered individually as they appeared, it only remains 
for the present reviewer to remind other admirers of this author 
that they can now obtain two of their favourites in one volume with 
an excellent index. 

Mr. Winter tells us that he is a Czechoslovak and had already 
published a book about France ten years ago in which he evidently 
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saw with anxiety some presage of what was yet to come, if we may 
judge from a quoted passage. He has not the entertaining style of 
Mr. Werth, but his book, written with much restraint and in the 
historian’s spirit, “without anger or bias,” is good. The stifling 
itmosphere of the “ phoney war” period is well conveyed, especially 
when he describes the incredibly stupid and pettifogging censorship 
it Once complained to the British Embassy about the correspondent 
cof a London paper, who had transmitted the Christian names— 
Ludovic Oscar, evidently considered to have a slightly Teutonic 
flavour—of the Minister of Propaganda, M. Frossard). This hada 
great share in shaking morale so effectively that there was no general 
civilian rejection of military defeatism when it came. “ Much was 
rotten in the state of France, but much was healthy there,” says Mr. 
Winter. The healthy elements were held in check whilst the rot 
spread. Anti-British and pro-Nazi sheets like fe suits partout were 
still allowed to appear—and boasted of it when the Germans came, 

These things are not new, but Mr. Winter's exposition of them is 
more judicious than some others have been. He examines, one by one 
in his 299 pages, the chief factors in France and abroad affecting 
French life, and draws in the main the optimistic conclusion reflected 
in the title of the book. It is a great pity, though, that what is pre- 
eminently a reference book, and one of the most exhaustive so far 
written, should be unindexed. How can one otherwise turn up the 
Labour Charter, the Riom trials, or that penetrating piece of analysis 
of the influence exerted by the various religious leaders? 

BERNARD. FOLey. 


The German Paradox 


The Germans. By Emil Ludwig. Translated by Heinz and Ruth 
Norden. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 

EmMiIL LUDWIG sets cut to answer the familiar riddle—‘ How is it 
possible for the people of Goethe and Beethoven and Kant tw 
relapse into barbarism ?” The writer’s approach to “ this tragic 
and ironic spectacle, repeated throughout the centuries from 
Arminius to Hitler” is what we have learnt to expect from his 
previous books ; he is sympathetic to his subject; his knowledge 
is comprehensive and, above all, from out of its wide and complex 
range he has been able to draw a simple formula, which he applies 
with all his varied resources of drama and vivid colouring. This 
survey of the German character through two thousand years is 
based on three main principles—Germany is unique in her dis- 
crepancy between state and spirit; next, the forms of power come 
from th: North, the forms of spirit and art from the South and 
West ; last, “German culture was hardly ever represented by the 
governing classes ; it was created by the governed.” 

This metaphysical-geographical-social statement will strike most 
readers as more of an assertion than explanation. He gets nearer 
the heart of the matter when hz ascribes the early Germanic expan- 
sion to the “ urge for more fertile and sunny regions,” and its spiri- 
tual barrenness to its lack of the “heritage of the Mediterranean, 
the source and substance of mankind.” This southward urge, at first 
for food and light, but later in search of universal dominion, but 
spiritually unequipped for such dominion, is a German characteristic 
which, without excessive simplification, we may trace fairly con- 
sistently through German history ; to his many examples Ludwig 
might even have added the present German alliance with and 
domination of Italy, indispensable stepping-stone to world - wide 
conquest, once more, we may be confident, destined to fail, not 
because of defects in military courage and ability, but, in the more 
profound and true analysis, by a failure to find the spiritual sources 
of physical power. 

Ludwig’s variations on this theme are often suggestive, some- 
times provocative. He overstresses the tragedy of the German 
Middle Ages, though he is right in his eloquent account of how 
“the inchoate strivings and mystic violence of both are closely 
related.” He is right, too, in resisting what must have been 4 
temptation to dramatise the Canossa episode, though his reading of 
Pope Gregory’s character is faulty ; there was much more in this 
than “hate of an upstart for a scion” and hunger for power. But, 
although open to criticism of detail, the writer in general bril- 
liantly sustains his thesis—that “lack of unity which constitutes 
the tragedy and at the same time the fascination of German his- 
tory ” is shown to have its origin in the Holy Roman Empire. Unlike 
the French, who “did not go out into the world until they had 
secured their own culture,” the Germans were impelled to grandiose 
foreign enterprises, and “did not begin to build up their own 
culture until they had met with failure in the world outside.” 
Hence, “whenever the Reich was strong and united it starved 
the spirit, and whenever it was weak the spirit thrived.” 
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Spectator: 


“A eritical digest of practically every book 
yet written on the war.” 
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A European Ally Interprets the War. 


Spectator: “ The 300 provocative pages of this book 
convey to English readers the ‘ European’ point of 
view about the war and international relations. .. . 
The book is written with inelegant fierceness, but 
Mme. Keun is never carried off her feet. Since her 
style will inevitably offend it is only fair to place to 
her credit that much of this book is based on sound 
conscientious research. Most readers will feel 
stimulated as well as provoked.” 


F. A. VOIGT (Time and Tide): “ A genuine war 
book . . . straight from the heart... The reader is 
carried along by the rapid but steadily flowing stream 
of her narrative.... Ido not know a better account 
of the causes of the French collapse. ... What she 
says about England at war is admirable.... A noble 
and generous book.” 
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THIS IS NOT 
THE END OF FRANCE 


By Gusrav Winter. Here, in the words of The 
Times Literary Supplement, is “one of the wiser, 
deeper, and more humane explanations of the catas- 
trophe ” of the fall of France. It is no less than a 
history of France from Versailles to Vichy, written by 
one who was a witness of the events of those twenty 
vears and who concludes with the hope that France 
will rise again. 125. 6d. net 


THE SPOIL OF EUROPE 
By Tuomas Revewse. With Foreword by Raymond 
GRAM SWING. This terrifving, instructive book not 
only reveals the fate that awaits the sull unconquered 
countries if they fail to slay the German vampire, 
but supplies valuable hints for economic organiza 
tion. "—Time and Tide 10s. 6d. net 


THE ORIGINS OF PRUSSIANISM 


By Heinricu VON TRrRertscHKe. 7 ranslated by EDEN 
& Crpar Pau. “ Fascinating study of a fateful period 
of Polish-Prussian history ... admirable English trans 
lation.” Time and Tide =s. Od. net 


FREEDOM: ITS MEANING 


By Berrranpn Russect, ALBERT EINSTEIN, BENEDETTO 
Croce, LAnceELor HoGpen, etc. “ OF first-rate quality 
and can be confidently recommended.’—C. E. M. 
Joan in New Statesman and Nation 16s. net 


THE DESTINY OF SEA POWER 


By JouN Puities CrRanwett. A book to read in con 
nection with the strategy of combined operations. 
Revises the whole concept of the role of sea power, 
and shows how it can be applied to all war. 7s. 6d. net 


SWEDEN SPEAKS 


By Proressor Evi Heckscuer, Gustav HELLSTROM, 
etc. A symposium of prominent Swedish writers who 
interpret Britain, her people, their traditions, their 
culture and outlook. 8s. 6d. net 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
SIR ROBERT PEEL 


By Sik TrResHam Lever. “ Sensible, interesting, and 
soberly written ... his judgment is good, his comments 
shrewd "—E. L. Woopwarp in Spectator. “ An ex- 
cellent survey of the domestic history of this impor 
tant transitional period.”—F. J. C. HrarNsHaw in 
Contemporary Review Illustrated 125. 6d. net 


THE CONFESSION OF AN 
OCTOGENARIAN 


By L. P. Jacks. “It is so frankly intimate, and goes 
down so honestly to ultimate things. that its eflect 
on a reader who has read every line can only be 
expressed in the words of Oliver Twist, * Please, Sir, 
I want some more.’ "—ERNesT BARKER in Spectator. 
“'Told with an insight, vividness and wit that make 
the reading of almost every page a memorable ex 
perience.”—Times Literary Supplement 
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This is an obvious inconsistency here. It may be that the musical 
glory of Germany was, as Ludwig argues, the result of the German 
spirit seeking escape from the all-powerful State; but then, why 
condemn the burghers’ exclusion from participation in public 
affairs? Or, again, why condemn Luther so wholeheartedly, when 
his rise and the whole German Reformation was facilitated by 
that very disunity which otherwise is found to be so salutary? 
One interpretation or the other may be right, but not both. And 
what are we to make of the portrayal of Erasmus as a German? 
This half-Dutchman, half-Swiss is dragged in with the full Czech 
Comenius, since “iis work made him a German,” in a way of 
which Houston Stewart Chamberlain might have approved. These 
are lapses of the dramatic, psychological method, but there are later 
several successes to atone for them—the contrast between Goethe 
and Schiller, for example, or the comparison between Beethoven 
and Napoleon. The latest period shows a decline ; the defence of 
Nietzsche and arraignment of Wagner are both superficial; the 
justification of Bismarck’s “Ems despatch” is inconsistent with 
Bismarck’s own explanation. Finally, although Ludwig ends his 
study with a brilliant characterisation of Hitler, he evades the ever- 
present problem of German unity by advocating a Federal Europe. 
The thread falls tantalisingly from our hand at the critical moment, 
but we have at least had an exciting run round the labyrinth. 

JOHN STAPLETON. 


Fiction 

By Elisabeth Kyle. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d.) 
By Nard Jones. (Hamish Hamilton. gs.) 
Over the Border. By George A. Birmingham. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 
The Nine Lives of Bill Nelson. By Gerald Kersh. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
But We Are Exiles is the story of an English girl, daughter of a 
veterinary surgeon in an English country town, who, rather than 
marry her one dull admirer at the tennis club, Bob Jarvis, goes to 
Hungary as a governess in the year 1910—and stays there, attached 
always to the same shabby, aristocratic household and never revisiting 
England, until aged fifty or so she dies, shot by the German 
occupiers of Hungary for a small, natural act of English patriotism. 
At least we hope that it was as simple as that; for we leave her as 
she draws back the bolt in the glass-panelled door of her employer’s 
house—going out to give herself to the Germans so that there may 
be no hostages claimed for what she has done to assist an English 
airman. “The red panel always threw a stain on the marble floor 
just where Louis had been shot. The stain dyed her white shoes 
for a moment as she stepped quickly across it and put out her hand 
to withdraw the bolt.” 

In fact, that sentence, which ends the story, does a faint injustice 
to the author’s manner—for justifiable though the bitter reference to 
the red stain from the glass may be emotionally just at that last 
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moment, it is nevertheless a literary trick of a kind in which this 
author is most happily abstemious. For Miss Kyle writes well; 
she writes with care and steadiness, keeping a cold, deterrent hand 
on a talent which, given the opportunities of this theme, might easily 
have betrayed her into ostentation. I am, I regret to say, un 
acquainted with her earlier work—this novel is her seventh published 
book—but now I am curious to make up this loss, and I do no 
think that a reviewer of fiction can say much fairer. In But We Are 
Exiles Miss Kyle has a good, fresh field, but she exptoits it witha 
gravity and good sense which must greatly refresh and reassure the 
intelligent reader of novels. Pearl, her English heroine, is dull, un- 
imaginative and unambitious; she js also adaptable, gentle and 
tactful. She accepts the soft, lazy life with her employers, becomes 
blindly loyal to their outmoded values, forgets England and almost 
forgets that she is English. She has no love-affair greater than q 
passing “crush” on her employer’s son, which the bitter course of 
life puts slowly and undramatically into place ; she watches love and 
Hungarian marriages coldly ; she grows fond of her lively, courageous 
mistress, Frau Szitanyi ; unconsciously she loses her Outward signs 
of English provincialism and becomes elegant, like the Hungarians, 
but in a shabby way. Nothing happens to her, but easily and without 
any set pieces tweaty-five years of Hungarian history pass and expose 
themselves about her unimportant life ; and with history, as simply 
and unemphatically, Hungarian landscape and rural life. “ From 
the fields on either hand a dense white autumn mist rose like steam, 
obscuring the stalks of the sunflowers which formed hedges on 
either side of the road, so that the heads of the flowers seemed 
suspended, colourless, like disks of white paper gleaming through 
the dusk.” I leave the gentle, realistic story to unfold itself, and! 
hope that it will have the readers its truth and gravity deserve 
Miss Kyle’s point is that a knot of certainty remains somewhere 
hidden in the most smudged and modest lives—like an identification 
disc, worn so long that we forget it, but proving its usefulness 
ultimately perhaps ; giving us a name in death and an explanation. 
It is a moving theme, and its author has known well how to expose it 

Scarlet Petticoat is not half as bad as its title suggests ; indeed, if 
it could only have managed without its awful heroine, dreadful stock 
sister, but out of the bottom drawer, of Scarlett O’Hara—this could 
be described as a good and informative tale of fur trade life on th 
Pacific coast of America in 1813-14. Everything in it except the 
young woman, who is as dead as mutton, is credible and exciting 
in an unambitious but quite readable tradition. 

ver the Border is a topical piece of nonsense about a racehorse 
and a North of Ireland plan to kidnap an official at the German 
legation in Dublin. The farce repeats its effect too much, and 
perhaps even in farce it is unnecessary to be so heavily offensive 
in impugning the morals of the citizens of Eire; but George A 
Birmingham has evidently made some very strange pact with his 
own Irish past, and we can only be grateful for old pleasures now, 
and commend his name, for old times’ sake, to those to whom it 
will still need no commendation. 

The Nine Lives of Bill Nelson gives us nine aspects of an English 
soldier, reviewed by as many of his fellow-guardsmen after his death, 
“by enemy action.” The author knows the idiom of the British 
soldier as thoroughly as can be: the only pity being that th 
exigencies of conventional decency have compelled him to use com- 
paratively polite substitutes for the two words that he really had in 
mind, in recording the conversations of his carefully-differentiated 
types. From time to time the personality of Bill Nelson seems 
slightly falsified, because sentimentalised; but on the whole it 
emerges convincingly from the monologues of the many who liked 
him and the few who didn’t—proving themselves thereby to & 
lacking in imagination and kindliness. The treatment of the theme 
is original, and civilians will read it and think that they now know 
how soldiers talk among themselves. Kate O’Brien. 


Shorter Notices 


My Musical Lite: By Rimsky-Korsakov. Translated from the st 
revised Russian edition by J. A. Joffe with an introduction ly 
Carl Van Vechten. (Secker and Warburg. 36s.) 

TuIs new edition of Rimsky-Korsakov’s autobiography is translated 
from the last Russian edition made by the composer’s son. It is! 
book of absorbing interest, but chiefly to musiciaas and music 
lovers, for it is a professional autobiography and tells you next © 
nothing about the composer’s personal life outside his musicdl 
interests and his development as a creative artist. Naturally, how 
ever, the character of the man emerges very clearly: 
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“You must know” (wrote Tchaikovsky to him in 1875) “how I 
admire and bow down before your artistic modesty and your great 
strength of character! These innumerable counterpoints, these sixty 
fugues . . . all these things from a man who had already produced a 
Sadko six years previously—are the exploits of a hero...I am 
a mere artisan in comparison, but you will be an artist in the fullest 
sense of the word... .” 

Austere, self-critical, honest, excitable but hard-working and just ; 
standing up for the rights and liberties of students to a degree that 
compromised him with the Government and the police, Rimsky- 
Korsakov was a magnificent example to young musicians, both as a 
man and an artist. The true love of music that burns out egoism in 
every great musician flames through this book, and music in Russia 
today, as well as all her musicians (many of whom were his pupils 
or pupils of his pupils), owe an immense debt to this single-hearted 
man. A new introduction, unilluminating but, fortunately, brief, 
is contributed by Mr. Van Vechten, who writes: “ A skilled workman 
at setting folk-jewels in operatic platinum, an artist without a peer 
in spreading nervous shots of colour through his orchestration, 
when he had to deal with words, this composer limped and. sweated.” 
It is a relief after reading such meretricious writing to turn to 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s own straightforward style. 


Spitfire Pilot. By Flight-Lieutenant D. M. Crook, D.F.C. (Faber. §s.) 
Ir is curious that many publishers, as well as*the B.B.C., seem 
unaware how much more telling and readable jis a “ plain unvar- 
nished tale” (when there is a tale to be told) than is any tricky 
dolled-up presentation or “ production ” of dramatic material. Here, 
for example, is a brilliant first-hand account of the life of a fighter 
pilot before and during the “ Battle of Britain,’ which may be 
guaranteed to hold the almost breathless attention of every reader 
in a way that nothing less realistic and matter-of-fact could possibly 
do. Among the excellent books about the R.A.F. which have 
appeared since the war this absorbing first-hand account of the life 
on active service of Fl.-Lt. Crook and his comrades must be given 
one of the highest places. It tells us exactly what we who have 
witnessed these battles from the ground want to know and what 
we ought to know, and from beginning to end jt is without a dull 
moment. 


The Brains Trust Book. (Hutchinson. 1s.) 

The Brains Trust—a title which the B.B.C. producer responsible 
assures us has been, like greatness, thrust upon those taking part in 
the Any Questions programme—is a typical by-product of a jour- 
nalistic age. It supplies to listeners exactly that class of information, 
“ serious in intention, light in character,” for which the demand used 
to be met by knowledge in fortnightly parts and is still, in the 
dedicated columns of most newspapers and magazines, available on 
any fundamental questions of love or money. Some minds have this 
flair for popular presentation, but it is essentially the sphere of the 
middle-brow: the meeting-place of the average intelligence above 
par and the more-than-average intelligence below par. The 
Questions and Answers collected together in this little volume (whose 
proceeds go to supply books for the Forces) will provide considerable 
entertainment of a pleasantly desultory sort, not least those passages 
which it is difficult to believe have not strayed from the pages of a 
contemporary over the initials A. P. H. 


COMPANY MEETING 


THE ANGLO-DUTCH PLANTATIONS 
OF JAVA 


Tue thirty-second annual general meeting of the Anglo-Dutch Planta- 
tions of Java, Limited, was held on July 17th in London. 

Mr. W. H. Daukes (chairman and managing director) presided. 

The chairman said :— 

At December 31st we held, mainly in gilt-edged securities, investments 
with a market value of £304,281 and cash at bankers of £280,537, a 
total of over £580,000, subject to the amount of sundry creditors, £66,794. 

We were particularly fortunate in that during the month of January 
we received a remittance from the east of £145,000, and as a result the 
cash position at the end of 1942 should not be less favourable than that 
at the end of 1941, provided nothing occurs to affect adversely the 
Government securities, of which we now hold a nominal amount of 
£522,500. 

The chairman moved: 











“That the directors’ report and accounts at 


December 31st, 1941, as presented, be received and adopted, and that 
the interim dividend of 2 per cent. less tax paid on February 13th, 1942, 
be confirmed.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. E. D. Anderson, D.S.O., M.C., seconded the 
resolution. 

The formal business was duly transacted, 
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1942 


AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


THERE is no disputing the trend in the stock markets. So long as 
the war news remains only moderately discouraging weight of 
money will call the tune and prices will tend to move up. This is 
true as a general proposition. Naturally, there will be some 
casualties and some star performers, though the latter seem likely 
to outnumber the former. Home rail stocks are still under-valued 
and many depressed preference shares with arrears of dividend have 
plenty of scope for recovery. 


COURTAULDS AWARD 


Sooner than most of us expected the arbitrators in the Courtaulds 
case have made their award. Against the £13,600,000 for which 
the American Viscose asset was actually sold in New York last year, 
the award is £27,125,000, or much nearer to the £32,000,000 valua- 
tion placed on this asset by the Courtaulds board. In my view, the 
decision is a fair one, although it is bound to arouse a good deal of 
criticism from those who argue that nobody should expect fair 
treatment in time of war. As expected, the company will not make 
any distribution to its stockholders out of this large sum during the 
war period. The £27,125,000 is to go into Government securities 
and will be available, of course, for the re-establishment of the 
company’s overseas connexions and “to provide for major develop- 
ments at home and abroad.” Courtaulds £1 ordinary units have 
risen to 38s. 3d. They are well worth holding. 

CUNARD DEVELOPMENTS 

It is good to see the views expressed here in recent months about 
Cunard Steam Ship ordinary stock endorsed by the course of 
events. At last we have the full figures for 1941 of Cunard White 
Star which were required to complete the picture, and very encou- 
raging they are. Net profit of this giant operating company, which 
owns the ‘Queen Elizabeth’ and the ‘Queen Mary,’ and of whose 
£10,000,000 of capital 62 per cent. is held by Cunard Steam, 
amounted last year to £950,927. This was struck after providing 
£1,149,110 for depreciation. With a further payment of 2} per cent. 
the total distribution for 1941 has been brought up to 7} per cent, 
and I see no reason why at least this rate of dividend should not be 
maintained. Available earnings were equivalent to 19} per cent. 

Applying these figures to the position of Cunard Steam Ship, in 
which the investing public is directly interested, I estimate that 
there should be earnings of over 20 per cent. on Cunard Steam Ship 
ordinary stock. Before dividends can be paid arrears on the second 
preference capital, involving a net sum of £330,000, must be cleared 
off, but Sir Percy Bates has already foreshadowed that this task 
will be accomplished by the end of this year. On the strength of 
the Cunard White Star results, the Steam Ship Company’s {£1 
ordinary units have risen to 16s. 9d. I still feel that they should 
not be sold. 

RICHARD THOMAS RECOVERY 


In advance of the full accounts it would be foolish to draw many 
firm conclusions from the dividend announcement of Richard 
Thomas and Company. One feels certain, however, that a board as 
conservative as the one now controlled, in the last resort, by the 
Bank of England, would not have resumed ordinary dividend pay- 
ments without being convinced that they can be maintained, at 
any rate for the war period. As even 3} per cent. on the ordinary 
would have meant Io per cent. on the preference and ordinary 
shareholders actually get 5 per cent., the maximum preference divi- 
dend is comfortably covered. My feeling is that the 6s. 8d. ordinaries 
around par may now be looked on as a good lock-up. At 29s. 9d. the 
preference, yielding over 6 per cent., are obviously under-valued. 
They are a sound investment both for yield and capital appreciation. 








THE INDEX IS NOW READY 


To VOLUME 168 of " THE SPECTATOR " 


One shilling and sixpence for each copy should 
be enclosed with instructions and addressed to:— 


INDEX DEPT., “THE SPECTATOR,” LTD., 99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND 
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THE CIGAR’S LITTLE BROTHER 


And not quite so little! CIGARLETS are Cigars 
in miniature, in a cigarette paper wrapping and 
are a good satisfying smoke. Made from choice 
imported Cigar Tobaccos, CIGARLETS rival 


their big Brothers in taste, fragrance and aroma. 
20 fot 2+ 
ll” 


FROM ALL GOOD TOBACCONISTS AND N.A.A.F.1. CANTEENS 
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‘Viyella service snirts 


orylle 
for $ any where 


t on ¢ 


Wirn these shirts in his kit bag, the officer who 
may be sent to any part of the world at a moment’s 
notice, has one worry off his mind. ‘ Viyella’ 
Service Shirts are comfortable in any climate—warm 
in bitterest cold, and cool under blazing sunshine. 
Their smooth, fine texture, easy fit and regulation 
colours last and last, and no amount of hard wear 
and washing can alter their smartness on parade. In 


Navy, Army and Air Force regulation styles and 


Service 


‘colours from 18/2, collars 2/6.  ‘ Viyella’ 


ties 3/-. Stocked by high-class hosiers 


and outfitters everywhere. 














UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Established 1840. 


During a century of consistent progress there has been 
built up a 


Premium Income ot £1,775,000 


Funds of Over £27 ,000,000 
and the office has 
Paid in Claims £41 000,000 


of which over £10,000,000 was bonus. 
Life Assurance is a long-term contract and Security is the 
prime consideration in the choice of a Life Office. 


At the end of ror years of successful work, the Report on 
the Institution’s position discloses not only a conservative 
valuation of the assets, but a strong valuation of the 
liabilities on a basis which is probably not excelled by 
any other Office. 


The Institution is conducted on the Mutual Principle. There 
being no shareholders all profits belong to the members. 


Write for Prospectus 
Sir ERNEST J. P. BENN, Bt. 


Chairman and Managing Director. 


HEAD OFFICE: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
"Phone: Temple Bar 4062. 
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PERSONAL 


tor I pacdia Brita a, rath edit.— 
#15 I —tngh— aring Cross Read, London. Te 
Gerrard Open 9-6 inc. Sat 
»>ULBAR a SY.—Anvbody knowing treatment please 
B write, Highdown Road, Hove 
YANG ER. SUFFERER.—Poor woman, separated from 
( husband, net income tgs. 6d. per week for selt and 
little girl. Funds for nourishment urgently needed. Jewel- 
lery gratetully received Please help Case No. 158 42.— 
NATIONAL SocreTy FOR CANCER ReLieF,2(S) Cheam Court, 
Cheam, Surrey 
ON'l GO BARE-HEADED but Ladies’ and Gentie- 
men’s felt hats are very valuable to GUY’S 
HOSPITAI SE t. Please send to APPEAL SECRETARY 
y' I rON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is ‘learnt in 
| twelve 2-hour postal | lessons Send 3d. in stamps for 


first son to 8S, R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St.. W.C.1 
4" Vi any BODY’S Bookshops pay reaily high prices for 
% nd-h and books. Good condition Penguin fiction, 

et 31d novels, technical books up to 6s Collection 


arranged anywhere, or send or bring books to 397 Oxt ord 
Street. W.1, and receive cash payment 

gRALI MOTHER, and daughter (aged 36) suffering 
| from spinal trouble vet earning her living as governess ; 
salary ceases during holidays. Please help us to provide 
for them. (Case 154). Appeal “S.”—Distressep GENTLE- 
FOLKS’ Arp AssoctaATION, 74 Brook Green, London 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s., carbon 
copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFartane (C), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 
PEFRESH YOURSELF in English Country. 
R Descriptive List (4d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
Peorte’s REFRESHMENT House AssocraTion. Ltp 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1 
que lt STORY WRITING Send 4d. stamps for 
booklet describing world-famous postal course.— 
Reoenr Instrrure (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8 

‘TILL URGENTLY WANTED.—Home Movie Pro- 
s ectors (all sizes) and Talkies. Modern Cameras, Leica, 
Contax, Retina, Rolleiflex, K orelle and similar ; Accessories, 
Enlargers, Microscope and Binoculars Top prices paid.- 
Wartace Heaton, L1o., 127 New Bor Street, W.1. and 
Branches and all “ City Sale“ branches. 

VYPEWRITING.—Sybil Rang, Literary, Medical, Legal, 

&c. Expert work. Long experience 17 Hampstead 
Hill Gardens, London, N.W.3 lel.: Hampstead 3854. 
Moderate terms 

r EGETABLE PLANTS.-Sprouts, Savoy, Xmas Drum- 
\ head Cabbage, Purple Sprouting, Veitchs S Protecting 
Autumn Broccoli, April and Late Broccoli, Curly Kale—all 
strong plants. Carr. paid, c.w.o., per assorted 100, 2s. 6d. ; 
do. 500, 12s. 6d.; do. 1,000, 20s.—E. H. & M. E. BisHop, 
Brookside Nursery, Clappers Lane, Fulking, Sussex. 

TATCHES WANTED New, Old, Disused, or 

Out of Order. TOP PRICES PAID. Send Reg. 

Cash or Offer by return. Kay’s (S.N.), 19 Hopwood Ave., 
Manchester, 4. 

TOU cannot afford to let your mind rust. Develop your 
\ latent literary tastes by studying in spare time under 
the Half Fees scheme of the London School of Journalism. 
Staff Journalism, Free-Lance Journalism, Fiction, Poetry, 
Radio Plays. Personal coaching by correspondence, no 
curtailment or time limit. Free advice and book “ Writing 
for the ress ” from: Prospectus Dept., 57 Gordon Square 
W.C.r. Mus. 4574 


A.A.& SUBMARINE DEFENCE 





including Prerchase Tax 


Keep an alert eye open for Eclipse Biades— 
now made only in the popular slotted 
pattern Their clean and comfortable 
shaving is even more appreciated now that 
— are so limited 

ble only from Retailers. 


_ JAMES 1 NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. , 








"OU WILL HAVE a new interest in bread when you 
taste “‘ Bermaline.”” Most nutritious, most delicious, 


itis the most easily digested. Get freshly baked “ Bermaline” 
from your Baker, or write BERMALINE, Fairley Street, 
Glasgow, S.W.1 


7 DUCATIONAL a 
AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A special war-time course can now be 
taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
The Hall, Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. 
For prospectus apply to The Secretary. 


Bite * © RSF Ee, 
) 


University of London) 


Autumn Term begins on Saturday, September 5. Appli- 
cations for admission from men and women who desire to 
read at the week-ends for degrees in the Faculties of Arts 
and Science, for B.Sc. (Econ) Intermediate only, or for the 
Diploma in ¢ jeography should be addressed to THE CLERK, 
Birkbeck College, E.C.4. 


ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. 


QYUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 


BOO é 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Association 


of Preparatory Schools. 
Consult re Schools, Careers, &c. By post IIs. es 
DEANE AND SONS, 31 Museum Street, W.C 


,OUTH SERVICE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL will initiate in 
September next an Emergency Course of Training for 
Leaders and Organisers in the Youth Service. The course 
will provide for (a) a year’s course of study (b) a one-term 
or two-term course (c) a part-time course in one or more 
special subjects: A scheme is under consideration for the 
award of Bursaries to include fee remission and maintenance 
grants 

Further particulars of the scheme and application forms 
may be had on application to THE SECRETARY, Department 
of Education, Royal Fort, Bristol, 8. 





HOLBORN’S AID TO RUSSIA WEEK 


uly 2 : “A CENTURY OF RUSSIAN MUSIC" 
(Glinka to Shostakovich). 


Mark Hambourg, Olive Croves 


CONSTITUTION OF THE U.S.8.R.’ 


JOAN McMICHAEL on “ THE SOVIET che 
sa Garrett Anderson 


BERNARD SHAW’S “ ARMS AND THE MAN,” 











APPOINTMENT 
*‘URREY VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
s BLIND. 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY 


Applications are invited f 
from men and women who are not liable to be called up for 
; £300-£400 per annum, according 
to quelifientions and experience 

Besides administering voluntary funds and carrying out 
other activities on behalf of the blind in the County, the 
Association are the agents of the Surrey County Council for 
the purposes of the Council’s Scheme of Blind Welfare and 
in that capacity deal with the assessment and payment of 
weekly allowances to blind persons in Surrey. 
i have had practical 
experience in welfare work for the blind, who have adminis- 
trative ability and knowledge of other branches « 
service and of accountancy 

Applications stating age, previous and present appoint- 
ments and qualifications, accompanied by recent testimonials, 
to be endorsed “ Secretaryship,”’ 
SECRETARY, Surrey Voluntary Association for the Blind, 5 
; 2 , Kingston-upon-Thames, 


and sent to the Honorary 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


4, THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Branch : 


17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 








Liabili cai Prop yrietor 





——— 





DUNLOP RANKEN [10 LEIS] 


Tel. 27301 (20 Lines) 
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